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INING.—Mr. WARINGTON W. SMYTH, ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to Now ready, 
M.A., will commence a course of SIXTY LECTURES on announce that their SEASON un GALES of LITERARY OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
at the GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn | PROPERTY will commence on INDAY, November 3. n i 
i Ge eMONDAY, the 3rd of November, at Three o'clock. | a‘dressing Executors and others entrusted with the disposal of | ¢j1 ARLES. JOHNSON, ghd a eS a 
Fee for the course , £4. Libraries and Collections (however limited or extensive) of Manu- | coloured, 27s. ; partly coloured ah plain, és. ? 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. scripts, Autographs, Prints, Pictures, Music, Musical Instruments, : 
Objects of Art and Virtu, and Works connected with Literature John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 

and the Arts generally, they would suggest a Sale by Auction as | ~~ Sr ES 
a CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART for | the readiest and surest method of obtaining their fall value, and Now ready, 

NING TEACHERS, and for the Public, WILL OPEN | conceive that the central situation of their premises (near St. ’ a 
aine new premises, at CROMWELL ROAD, Kensington Gore | James’s Church), their extensive connexion of more than half a phocytes hag a. ALEEES. an Ra 
South, on MONDAY, the 3rd of November. century’s standing, aud the careful circulation of their Catalogues | 37 Plates; full col e 4, 18 o oe — we exible boards, 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application personally, or by | in all parts of the country, and, when necessary, throughout coloure s.; partly coloured, 9s. 
letter. Europe and America, are advantages that will not be eee John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. ciated. Messrs. Puttick & Simpson will also receive small Parcels 
: of Books or other Literary Property, and insert —_ in acer RITISH 1 POISONOUS PLANTS. By Cc. 
sional Salis with Property of a kindred description, thus giving JOHNSON, E Flexible board 0 8vo th 28 
OTICE.—ALL PUBLIC SCHOOLS for the | the same advantayes to the possessor of a few lots as to the owner | Plates, Fuli coloured 7%.; plain, 58. 
INSTRUCTION of the POORER CLASSES may obtain an of a large collection. John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 
towards providing Examples, &c., ag ee secre 
md Mechanical Drawing, by applying by letter to the Secre- * ¢ ~ “ 
paul the Department of Science and Art, Cromwell Road, The following Collections ow carn beh preparation for immediate ietemerte Sng LIS eb AN Y. Second 
Kensington, London, W. P le i 
iia 5 NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. On MONDAY, November 3rd, and following | The Work, containing 2754 Plates partly coloured, forms 12 
day, a Very Extensive COLLECTION of MUSIC in all classes, volumes, ee "ote 7 per copy, bear — : hee 
PG Ancient and Curious Works, full Scores, &c.; also Musical Instru- | ing price 8. Vols. 1 to 7, comprising the Flowering plants 
PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. wiekta of variapatnae: 7 2 3 (176 Plates) £10 10s. cloth boards; published at £14 7s. 
CHOOL OF P HARMACY, 17, Bloomsbury N.B.—Sales of Music are held monthly during the season, for John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 
Square, London. which occasions large or small consignments can be received. 
CHEMISTRY AND PHARMACY. by Mr. REDWOOD. eit Rt Seccanerdl HISTORY oF SRIsISH 
‘ Mornings at Half-past Eight. . ) comprising a General Account of their Structure 
ME oe wivadta saueca. ? ells eee On FRIDAY, November 7th, and Five fol- Fructification, Arrangement, and General Distribution. By k. 
wr x “Ede . ve brie . lowing days (Sunday excepted, the LIBRARY of the late JOHN | M. STARK, Esq. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d 
Monday and Saturday Mornings at Half-past Eight. ALL, Esq.. formerly of Kennington, comprising a good selection Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
LABORATORY FOR PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN of Books in Theological and General Literature. - - ts _————_ 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY. Catalogues of the above, and of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 
Under Mr. REDWOOD. Sales generally, will be sent upon request; if at a distance, on ERNY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 
Comprising the preparation of all the chemical compounds | Tem tance of stamps. in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
employed eodidue, Pharmaceutical manipulations cna pro- Libraries catalogued, arranged, and valued for the probate or | CHANTER. 8 coloured plates. 
eesses—qualitative and quantitative analysis, with special appli- | legacy duty, or for public or private Sale. Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
cations to the determination of the strength ani purity of medi- 191, Piccadilly. Established 1794. 
¢ines, and the detection of poisons. 
For Terms and other particulars apply to the Secretary, 
_ Mr. Swith, 17, per her. Square, 
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125, Fleet Street, on WEDNESDAY, Nov. 5th, 2000 Ibs. of | oer ae 
Type, Two Iron Presses, Stereotype Lathe, with chucks and blocks STEREOTYPE EDITION. 
Day, the Ist of Ni ber, and forward, the provi- | complete, Cutting sen at Iron Sym Bong four Price reduced from 6s. to 3s. 6d. 
sionsof the Colonial Book ‘Post will be sanrorar to Books trans- } ¢xtra large Lithograph Stones, two Standing Presses, Laying , wx 
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LIBRARY of a LITERARY GENTLEMAN, including Lye’s 
Saxon Dictionary, 2 vols.; De Guigne’s Dictionnaire, Chinois, Fran- 
caise, et Latin, 2 vols.; Williams’ English and Sanskrit Dictionary, 
Campbell's Teloogoo Dictionary, Forbes’ Hindostani Dictionary, 
Rayle’s Dictionary, 5 vols.; Murchison’s Silurian System, 3 Vols.; 
Drayton’s Works, Fabliaux par Legrand d’Aussy, 5 vols.; Cal- 
deron Comedias, 4 vols.; Dictionnaire des Dates, 2 vols.; Grove's 
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NACK for 1857. Containing a beautiful engraving on Steel, 
and Sixteen pages of wood engravings illustrative of the months 
and seasons. 

London: Arthur Hall, V $ pee and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
And nd all Booksellers. 


rer} os : ABERNETHY’S MEMOIRS. 
Neate hS GALLE H Antiquities, 8 vols.; Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes, 8 vols.; James? : 
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BATH .Sketches from the Note-book of an Elderly Gentlemimag= t= 
‘The Instruments may be seen at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. London: Knight and Co., 90, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 


London: J.8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
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J. F. HOPE 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
JULIA; or, the Neapolitan Mar- 


RIAGE. By MARGARET TULLOH. In I vol., price 8s. 


“This work should be read by all who wish to possess 4 
thorough knowledge of Neapolitan Life.” 


ERNEST MILMAN. A True 


Tale of Manchester Life. By P. OSWYN, Author of “‘ Ralph 
Deane,” &c. 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 


FRIRWIN. A Novel. By OCTA- 


VIA OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 2 vols., price I4s. 





J. F. Horg, 16, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





a Learnep, Cuatty, Userci.”—Atheneum. 
Every Saturday, 24 pages, price Fourpence,of all Booksellers, 
or stamped, to go by post, 5d. 

NOTES and QUERIES; containing eve 

Week a variety of Amusing Articles on the following 

Subjects :— 

ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY, illustrated by 
Original Communications and imedited Documents. 

BIOGRAPRY, includin publi: Cor dence of eminent 
Men, and ded Facts d with them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, more especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Edftions of their Works, and 
Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books. 

POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE, preserving the 
fast-fading relics of the old Mythologies. 

BALLADS and OLD PORTRY, with Historical and Philological 
Illustrations. 

POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, their origin, mean- 
ing, and application. 

PHILOLOGY, including local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes on 
our old Poets. 

GENEALOGY ant HERALDRY, inciuding Histories of Old 
Families, completion of Pedigrees. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, and REPLIES, on points 
of Ecclesiastical History, Topography, Fine Arts, Natural 
History, Miscellaneots Antiquities, Numismatics, Photo- 
graphy, &c. 

A SPECIMEN SENT FOR FIVE STAMPS. 
Bell & Daldy, 186 Fleet Street. 
And by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 











E LITERARY GAZETTE.— (Established 


1817). Published every Sarcupar, 72 columns, price 4d., 
., contains:— 

1, REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

2. NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED DURING 
THE WEEK. 

3. ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS, INCLUDING ME- 
MOIRS OF EMINENT MEN DECEASED. 

4. GOSSIP OF THE WEEK—ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 

5. FINE ARTS AND FINE ART GOSSIP. 

6, MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

7. PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

VARIETIES. 


A weekly record of all that is interesting and new in 
Literature, Science, and Art. 


HE MONTHLY PART FOR OCTOBER, 
96 pages, price 1s. 4d., eontains:— 

October 4.—Trifl of Christi y on Civilization—Poetical 
Works of Drummond of Hawthornden— Dr. Owgan’s New Novel, 
* Out on tlre World’—London in the Olden Time—The Royal Irish 
Academy's doings—Bishop Teener'’s Frithjof Saga’ — Admiral 
Smyth's Poetical Reminiscences—The Drama versus Upholster¥ 
—Scientific Career of M. Bessemer—Request to the Nation of Sir 
Witliam Temple’s Collection—The Oxymel Process in Photo- 
graphy—The Manch Art-T: Exhibition. 

October 11.—Professor Blackie and his Neo- Hellenic Class Books 
—Progress of Tasmania as a Free Colonv—The Rev. George 
Gilfillan’s Biographical Pravestie of Kirke White—The Caucasus 
and its People—Heinrich Heine’s Works—Adolphe Didier and 
Somnambulism—German A fati for the Ad nv of 
Science—Mechanics’ Institutes and the Society of Arts—Memoir 
of Mrs. Lee, formerly Mrs. Bowdich—M. Simorides and his 
Alleged Forgeries—Horace Smith’s Vision of the Mantel! Collec- 
tion of Fossils—Nature Printing, and Imperial Counsellor Auer 
—The Renovations in Speyer Cathedral. 

October 18.—Portaguese Exploration of East Central Africa— 
Comparative Appreciation of Bacon's Philosophy in University 
and King’s Cojieges, London—Was Lord Raeon the Author of 
Shalepearc's Piays?—Admirat Reechey and the Progress of Geo- 
graphicat Science— Digby Grand and his Sporting Amazon, Kate 
Coventry—Sir David Bre wster’s Ambiettous Treatment of the In- 
ventor of the Stereosecope—Dr. Livingstone’® Arrival at the 
Mauritius— Photographie Portraits of Living Celebrifies—Stak- 
speare’s Midsummer Night's Dream and Mr. Charlies Kean‘s 
Uphoistery Decorations. 


October 25.—Coleridge’s Lectures om Shakspeare and Milton— 
Literary Cookery and Mr. J. Payne Collier —Mr. Knighton’s First 
Step in Novel Writing—Mr. Gerald Massey’s Secession to the 
Spasmodic School of Poetry—Stories of an Archwologist—Aquaria 
and Sea-Anemones—An Amer'can’s Views of Modern Greeee — 
The i r Royal on the Peak of Teneriffe—\r. 
Elliot’s Disavowal of the Invention of the Stereostope — The 
New Government Offices—The Drama in Shoreditch—The German 
Congress of Naturalists at Vienna—and all the liternry, scientific, 
and art gossip, English and foreign, of the month. 














Offtce, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and sold by all 


REVIEW: 


[THE QUARTERLY 
-No. CXCVIII., is published this day. 
ConrEeNts. 


I. WHATELY’S EDITION OF BACON’S ESSAYS. 

II. FRENCH ALGERIA. 

Ill. CHURCH BUILDING. 

IV. NEW BIOGRAPHIES OF MONTAIGNE. 

V. ANCIENT ROME. 

VI. PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE HUMAN FORM. 
VII. THE NUNS OF PORT-ROYAL. 
VIEL. DECLINING EFFICIENCY OF PARLIAMENT. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New Number.—Now ready, price 1s. 


HE MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, for Novemser. 


Contexts :— 
COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 
AUSTRIAN DUNGEONS. 
DE TOCQUEVILLE ON THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. 

WAR POETRY. 
THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY. 
BACON ve. SHAKESPEARE. 
ASSYRIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


.John Mitchell, Publisher to the Queen, 33, Old Bond Street. 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for NOVEMBER, 

price 1s. 6d., contains: —Studies of Foreign Literature, 
No.3—Goethe, his Life amd Writings—Ancient and Modern Ma- 
thematical Scienee—Fremont, “‘ the Pathfinder”—Parsons, ‘‘ the 
Earnest Minister’—Brief Notices of New Books— Review of the 
Events of the Month, &c. 


London : Ward and Co., Paternoster Row. 








RASER’S MAGAZINE, for NOVEMBER, 
1856, price 2s. 6d., comtains:— 


GLASGOW DOWN THE WATER. 

MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES. 

TOUR IN THE CRIMEA, 1856. PART II. 

MEG OF ELIBANK. 

ANCIENT GEMS. PART II. 

COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE FAR EAST. 
SKETCHES ON THE NORTH COAST. NO.Y. 
MANSFIELD’S PARAGUAY, BRAZIL, AND THE PLATE. 
THE BROTHERS. 

JAMI, THE PERSIAN POET. 

WHAT ARE THE UNITED STATES COMING TO? 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 





THREE EDITIONS. 


TUPPER'S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPRy. 


([HE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with Dp 


signs by the first Artists. 4to, cloth, gilt leaves, 11, 11g, 64: 
morocco extra, 2l. $s.; morocco by Hayday, 2U. 12s, 6d. 5 





[HE LIBRARY EDITION. Feap. cloth, 


THE POCKET EDITION. 


cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Square 16mo, 





London: T. HATCHARD, 187, Piccadilly ; 
And of any Bookseller. 


THE MONETARY CRISIS AND THE BANK ACT. 
Just published, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 30s. cloth, 


‘THE THEORY and PRACTICE of BANK. 

ING. Being a Systematic Treatise on Monetary Scien, 
By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, of the Inner Temple, Ey, 
Barrister-at-Law ; Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical Society 


‘We cannot doubt that the publication of this work will in the 
end have the effect of greatly advancing monetary science ; andit 
must at all events be universally admitted that the discussion has 
been conducted vy Mr. Macleod with distinguished ability ang 
learning.”"— MornincG Post. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts, 


Second and Enlarged Edition, price 4s. 6d., 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC; , 
Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and Comput. 
tiom. With very numerous Exercises. By JAMES CORNWELL, 
Ph.D., and JOSHUA G. FITCH, M.A. 
“ This is, without exception,the most complete and satisfactory 
elucidation of the principles, and the best guide to the practice of 
Asithmetic which has fatlen under our notice.”— Moayixs 
CHRONICLE. 
* We feel sure that it will make not only good calculators, but 
good reasoners. We have seldom seen practice and theory more 
skilfully applied.”—Artas. 
“*& valuable practical book for educational use.”—Liraay 
Gazette. 
** Iu a scientific, as well as in a popular point of view, itis not 
surpassed among elementary bovks on the subject in the English 








HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. cctxxxvur. Novemper, 1856, Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
HOW MUST SARDINIA FIGHT AUSTRIA? 
KIDD ON REASONING. 
CYPRUS, Chaps. IX., X., and XI. (Concivsion.) 
JOHN TWILLER, Chaps. I. [I., and III. 
THE RETREAT OF THE GLACIERS. 
MY OWN FUNERAL. 
THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE, Chaps. XXXV., XXXVI, 


and ¥XXVIT. 
FERGUSON’S NORTHMEN IN CUMBERLAND AND 
WESTMORELAND. 


ME. EMERSON’S ENGLISH TRAITS. 

POETRY :—CAZSAR. 

THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH 

— AND FEATHER BALLADS. — THE FIGHT IN 
HE IN 


N YARD. 
THE KING AT 

CHARING CROSS. 

THE ROARDER LANDS OF SPAIN AND FRANCE. 
SPAIN. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co., 104, Grafton Street. 
Hurst and Blackett, London ; Menzies, Edinburgh; 
and’sold by alt Bookseliers. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. No. CCXXXIX. 
THE FINAL ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. BY MR. JOLLY 
GREEN. 
WHAT WE ARE ALL AROUT. 
FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1857. 


REMAINS OF JOHN BYROM. 
THE NEWSPAPER IN FRANCE 








ESQ. 
YOUNG LADYISM OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
SIX WEEKS IN SWITZERLAND. 
THANATOS ATHANATOS. 
THE STEWARD’S BARGAIN. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. BY MONKSHOOD. 


Lohdon : Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


ZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


€onrents ror Novemsrr. No. CCCCXXXI. 
COSTA RICA. 


AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 
THE HIGH ALPS. 
BLAISE FASCAL. BY SIR NAPHANTEL. 
OCKAN’S SEORET. BY MRS. RUSHBY. 


BY E. P, ROWSEL 
THE PARIS. BOURSE. 
THE SECOND DAY 

TRAVELLER. 


Le « 
AT STUTTGART. 


A BORDER CITEPTAIN’S TOWER, 

RUTRAPELIA 

HISTORY OF THE 
ANDER ANDREW 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 





Booksellers and Newsmen. 


*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmer. 





THE SPENDTHRIFT. BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
CHEATING DOES NOT ALWAYS PROSPER. BY THE 


INFORMATION RELATIVE TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS. 


BY AN OLD 
a rua AND THE WORKER. BY J. F. CARPEN- 
BR. | 


NEWSPAPER PRESS. BY ALEX- 
rs. 


guage.”—OBSERVER. 

*“It is a great advance on anything with which we are ac- 
quafnted, and only requires to be Known to ensure a very ex- 
tended adoption.”—Lonpon QuaRTERLY. 


London: Simpkin and Co.; Hamilton and Co. Edinburgh:' 
Oliver and Boyd ; W. P. Kennedy. 





Price 74. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. Part XXXIV.- 

November 1856. 

ConTENTSs. 


What a few Ladies could Do. 
The Nuremberg Living Egg: a 
Tale. 

Garibaldi.—First Article. 
Diamond - Washing in Brazil, 
and Diamond-Cutting at Am- 


Poetry and Miscellanea. 

Major Truefitt on the Shortt 
Family. 

History in Figures. 

‘The Trufiie~-Hound : a Tale. 

Garibaldi.—Concluding Article. 


sterdam. The Fair Maids of Cornwall. 
A Few Words about Heroes. New Meta‘lie Boats. 
Timber Bending. Poetry and Miscellanea. 
Amusements of the Mob. The First Rank in the Army. 


Lady Cynthia Vindicated. 

Lodgings To Let: an Episode of 
the French Exhibition. 

Garibaldi.—Second Article. 

The Youth of a ‘ Young Gentle- 


Children’s Playthings. 
What Lunatic Asylums really 


are. 
The Phantom Horse: a Tale. 
The Month: Science and Aris- 





man.’ Afghan Humour. 
A Tilt at Mr. Gosse. Poetry and Miscellanea. 
W. and R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh ; and all 
Booksellers. 





RACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOURNAL, 
Part 104, November, 1856, Monthly, Is., 28 Pages of Quarto 
Letterpress, and numerous Engravings. contains :—Illustra‘ions— 
Mr. WALLACE’S STEAM DASH WHEEL, and Mr. EASSIE’S 
FRICTIONAL ACTION HAMMER, and 50 Wood Engravings— 
Contents :—Steam Washing and Bleaching ; Royal Institution; 
Mechanicat Hammer of Frictional Action; Mechanical Notes 
from America; Passenger Steamers for Stallow Waters ; Steam 
Wineh for Shipping Pu ; Pile Driving Machinery ; Engi 
neering in Brazil; I!lustrated Specifications of 11 Recent Paten's; 
Princé’s Fountain Pens; Williams's Steam Plough ; Grey's Brick 
Machinery ; Ealliar and Vignaud’s Flax Breaker ; Burdon’s Pins; 
Duvoir’s Steam Engines; Benfield’s Rudder Screw ; Atherton'’s 
Self-acting Loom Temples; Jones’s Rotatory Engines; Martien’s 
Aerial Purification of Iron ; Brodie’s Pliers and Vices; 
Process for,Making Iron ; Bench Planing Machine; Concussion Fuse 
for Shells; Society of Arts Prize List; Expanding Screw Bolt for 
Lifting Stones; Splitting Timber Gunpowder ; Mr. Seott 
Kusseil on Patents ; Progress of Screw Propulsion ; Rapid Steel 
Making Process ; Fitting Service Pipes into Water Mains; Ame- 
rican Carpet Fastener; Mechanical Reaping ; Reviews ; Froceed- 
ings of Sciem ific Societies, and all the New Patents. 
. London: Hebert, 88 Cheapside; Editor's Offices (Offices for 
Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 








Price 1s., post free, 
4 te HOMILIST for NOVEMBER, (No. 32, 
completing Vol. V.) Also, Vol. V., price 6s. 6d. cloth. * 
Eondow: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


POrUuLse GARDEN BOTANY ; a Familiar 
Deseription of Plants suitable for Cultivation in Garde. 
hy AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 








Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Imperial folio, half-bound, morocco, gilt edges, price 56s, 


BLA C K’S 


GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
NEW EDITION. 
COMPREHENDING UPWARDS OF SEVENTY MAPS. 
CONTAINING ALL THE LATEST DISCOVERIES, axp an INDEX oF 60,000 NAMES. 





EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, anp Sorp By Att BooxsELuErs. 





This day, fully Illustrated, price Half-a-Crown each, 


AQUAVIVARIUM, 
FRESH AND MARINE. 


Being an Account of the Principles and Objects involved in the Domestic 
Culture of Water Plants and Animals. 


BY E. LANKESTER, M.D. 


—_——_.. 


THE BRITISH FERNS, 


(A PLAIN AND EASY ACCOUNT OF.) 
BY THE REV. E. BOSANQUET, M.A. 


THE 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 26, DUKE STREET, PICCADILLY, anv att BooxsELnEnrs, 





§ Shortly will be Published, with 20 Colowred Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


BY GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.S. 
———>>_—__ 


Recently published, with 22 Plates, 392 Figures, 10s, 6d. coloured, 
A POPULAR 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 


COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 


STRUCTURE, REPRODUCTION, USES, DISTRIBUTION, AND 
CLASSIFICATION. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 


Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &e. 


__“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustra- 
tibts, beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impossible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects, 
side by side, with elaborate illustrations of their structure and physiology, without acquiring a new interest in those 

ie portions of the vegetable kingdom.”—LivErProot Courier. 


a 


Recently published, in Two Vols, Forty Plates. 36s. 


THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 


By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. 


“Besides the narrative of the Expedition, which is profusely illustrated by extremely beautiful lithotints, the volumes 
caer rw scientific matter; and there is a voluminous Appendix devoted to the natural history of the Arctic 
is.” — Athen@um. ; 


“We have here an almost startling narrative of adventure and peril. .... Certain we are that no work, fact or 
fiction, published this season, will be read with more avidity and deeply-wrought interest, than these records of the ‘ Last 
ofthe Arctic Voyages” "—Weekly Dispatch. 


“These volumes are carefully and elaborately produced. The scientific observations are copious and complete, and the 
Rotes on natural history are by some of the most eminent professors of our time. The plates illustrate the most striking 
iomena and animated incidents of the voyage.”—Press, 


“The copiousness, variety, and interest of its ilustrations, form one of its distinctive features, amid the cargo of books 
Wherewith the history of Arctic enterprise in the nineteenth century will sail laden to the time to come, and they deserve 
# Note of record for their own sake. . . . Such, summarily glanced at, is the rich material accruing from the ‘ Last of the 

Voyages,’ and submitted in the impressive intelligibility of form and colour.”—Spectator. 








Just published, 
RAIGCROOK CASTLE. 
By GERALD MASSEY. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 212. Price 5s. 

“« We give a hearty welcome to another book from Gerald Massey. 
* Craigcrook Castle’ deserves to be bought and read.” —Examinzr. 
“ There is in Byron nothing finer than ‘ Only a Dream.’”—Taxz 
Press. 

“The ‘ Mother’s Idol Broken’ is no unworthy companion to 
‘In Memoriam.’”—Inivusrratep Tres. 

“* Be the reader as Augustan as those who are unreconciled to 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats, he will hardly deny the author of 
* Craigcrook Castle’ his letters of enrolment among the poets.”— 
ATHENZUM. 

David Bogue, Fleet Street, London. 





ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
This day, in One Volume, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
OEMS of GREENE and MARLOWE, with 
Biographies and Notes by ROBERT BELL. 
Already published, 

EARLY BALLADS, 2s. 64.; BEN JONSON, 2s. 6d.; BUTLER, 
3 vols., 78. 6d.; CHAUCER, 8 vols., 20s.; COWPER, 3 vols., 7s. 6d.; 
DRYDEN, 3 vols., 7s. 6d.; OLDHAM, 28. 6d.; SHAKSPEARE, 
2s. 64.; SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS, 2s. 6d.; SURREY’ 
&c., 2s. 6d.; THOMSON, 2 vols., 5s.; WALLER, 2s. 6d.; WYATT’ 
2s. 6d. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo , cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


| bate AND OTHER POEMS. By MARY 
E. LESLIE. 

“tis crowded with passages of genuine poetic power, with 
isolated thoughts, which the highest names in literature need not 
be ashamed to own.”-—Frrenp or Inpra. 
“Tt is the best book of poetry written by an Anglo-Indian 
which we have seen.” —CurisTIAN OssERvER. 
London and Calcutta, G.C. Hay andCo. Edinburgh: 

W. Blackwood and Sons. 





PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S NEW POEM. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
OTHWELL. A Poem in Six Parts. By 


WILLIAM EDMONSTOUNE AYTOUN,D.C.L., Author of 
“ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.” 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





PROFESSOR WILSON’S WORKS. 
This day is published, price 6s., Vol. II. of 


SSAYS, CRITICAL and IMAGINATIVE, 
Contributed to ‘ Black wood's Magazine’ by Professor WIL- 

SON. Being Vol. VI. of the uniform Edition of his Works. 

Edited by Professor FERRIER. 

Vols. I. to IV. contain the NOCTES AMBROSIANZ, with 

Glossary and Index, price 24s. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS, NEW -YEAR’S 
DAY, OR BIRTHDAY; OR FOR PRIZES. 
Just published, with 19 highly-finished Steel Engravings, in 8vo, 
price 12s. extra cloth gilt, 
pokts AND STATESMEN, their HOMES 
AND HAUNTS. 
May be had also in Morocco, Russia, or Calf bindings. 


Also lately published, an Illustrated Edition (the Fifth) of 


GRAY’S POETICAL WORKS, With In- 
troductory Essay by. the Right Hon. the Earl of CARLISLE, 
&c. To match the above Volume in size, price, and general 
character. 

In various Bindings and Prices, as above. 

London : E. P. Williams, Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars 

, and Eton College. 

To be had through all Booksellers. 





Just published, in imperial 8vo, with 23 Engraved Illustrations, 


price . 6d. 
HE SCIENCE OF BEAUTY AS DEVE- 
LOPED IN NATURE AND APPLIED IN ART. By D. 
R. aan F.R.S.E., Author of the *‘ Laws of Harmonious Colour- 
ing,” &c. 

““Mr. Hay has made a t advance in wsthetics, and done 

good service to art, by reviving the grand old Grecian theory of 

b . . « This principle, as yet duced to practice, bears 
the true stamp of a great idea—it is simple and comprehensive.” 
—Tue ATHEN ZUM. 

“* We think this theory has the threefold merit of originality, of 
simplicity, and of vraisemblance. Mr. Hay asserts that, as the ear 
judges with nicety of relative proportions of aerial pulsations, and 
is pleased with simple relations, so the eye judges with certainty 
of relative angular spaces, and is equally pleased with the same 
simple relations amongst them. The idea is free from any shade 
of complexity, and squares well with that noble law of least effort 
which is found to pervade the works of nature.” —Tur Epinnurce 
New PuxirosorHicar JourNaL. 

William blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH DIA- 
TOMACEZ. In Two Volumes, royal 8vo, price 51s. 
Containing descriptions of all our native species, systematically 
arranged, together with 67 Plates, including upwards of 1100 
figures, carefully drawn from nature ; and an Introduction, giving 
full details of the structure, functions, and distribution of these 
singular organisms, with directions for collecting and preserving 
specimens. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, F.L.S., Prof. Nat. Hist., Queen’s 
College, Cork. 
The Plates by Tupper West, Member of the Microscopical 
Society of London. 
Printed for Smith and Beck, 6, Coleman Street, London. 
Published by Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 


LIST OF 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


To be Published during the Months of 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 
———$@———— 


THE ENTIRE CORRESPON- 


SENCE OF HORACE, EARL OF ORFORD, now first 
Published. Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F'\S.A., 
and now first Chronologically arranged. A New Edition, 
in 8vo volumes, with Portraits, &c. Price 10s, 6d. each | 
To be completed in 8 volumes, 


A NEW NOVEL by SHIR- 


LEY BROOKS, Author of “ Aspen Court,” &c. 


ir 


MONARCHS RETIRED FROM 


BUSINESS, By Dr. DORAN, Author of “Lives of the 
Queen’s of England,” “Knights and their Days,” 
“Habits and Men,” “Table Traits.” Two vols. post 
8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 


A NEW NOVEL by the 


Author of “Clara; or, Slave Life in Europe.” 2 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT 


PEEL. By M. GUIZOT, Author of “History of Oliver 
Cromwell,” and “Richard Cromwell and the Dawn of 
the Restoration.” 8vo. 


SYDNEY FIELDING; the Do- 


mestic History of a Gentleman who served under their 
late Majesties George the Fourth and William the 
Fourth, By EDWIN KEANE, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


Vil. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By 


M. JULES SIMON. Translated by J. W. COLE. 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by the Rev. J, B. 
MARSDEN, A.M., Author of “The Early and Later 
Puritans,” “History of Christian Churches and Sects.” 
Small 8vo, 


VItIt. 


MEMORIALS AND CORRE- 


SPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT HUN, CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord JOHN 
RUSSELL, M.P. Fourth and Concluding Volume 
8vo. 14s, 


LETTERS OF JAMES BOS. 


WELL, the Author of “The Life of Dr. Johnson.” 
Now first Published from the Original MSS. With 
Notes and Illustrations. 8vo. 


LETTERS OF QUEEN HEN- 


RIETTA MARIA; Including her Private Correspon- 
dence with Charles I. By Mrs. G. P. EVERETT 
GREEN, Author of “ Lives of the Princesses of Eng- 
land,” Post 8vo. 





London: Ricuarp BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 


13, Gezaf MarLBoroveH StREEr, 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
ART and NATURE at HOME 


and ABROAD. By G. W.TMORNBURY, Esq., Author of 
Pe ge oa England,” “The Monarchs of the Main,” 
vols. 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


THE REGENCY; from Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOs, K.G. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE; with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and Secondary 
Punishments. By E LAVAL CHESTERTON, 
Twenty-five Years Governor of the House of Correction at 
Cold Bath Fields. Second Edition, Revised. 2 vols., 21s. 


THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; 


Or, NOTES OF EXCURSIONS IN THAT COUNTRY. 
By the Rey. FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vols. Illustrations, 21s. 


LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


TY” ANGOULEME, QUEEN of NAVARRE, Sister of Francis I. 
From Original Sources. By MISS FREER. Second Edition, 
revised. 2 vols., Fine Portraits by Heath, 21s. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of 
South Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 
Royal 8vo. With Map and upwards of Fifty Lilustrations, 
representing Sporting Adventures, subjects of Natural History, 
&c. Second Edition. 30s. bound. : 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND 


ENGLISH NURSES. By a LADY VOLUNTEER. 2nd 
Edition. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. ,1 vol. with numerous I!lustrations by 


the Author. Made (In the press. 
THE NE NOVELS. 


EDGAR BARDON. By W. 


KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of “The Private Life of an 
Eastern King,” “‘ Forest Life in Ceylon,” &c. 3 vols. 

“The story of ‘ Edgar Bardon’ is in every way worthy of the 
author's reputation. It isaremarkable performance, distinguished 
for beauty and freshness of style, originality of conception, and 
skilful construction. Tt is full of exciting incidents, romantic 
situations, and graphic descriptions.”—MornineG Post. 

* This novel is a very sensible and pleasant one.”—EXAMINER. 

“Phe book is rather « novel of adventures than of adventure. 
The incidents are well connected, and they form altogether a 
story of interest.”"—Sprecra tor. 

21s. 


MR. ARLE. 2 vols. 


“ Love is not love, 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


OUT ON THE WORLD. By 


**The interest of the novel is kept up, from beginning to end 
without the slightest intermission.” — Post, 
“The thoughts and observations in Dr. Owgan's ‘ Out on the 


World’ are of a fresh and racy kind, and very different from the 
gencrality of novels."—Specrator. 

“Among the most interest‘ng works of fiction the present 
season has produced.” —Caronice. 


FASHIONABLE LIFE; or, Paris 


AND LONDON. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


“The book has «mong its merits the invaluable one of being 
thoroughly readable.”— Examiner. 


ARTHUR BRANDON. 


2 vols. 


Arthur Brandon’ abounds in free vigorous sketches, both of 
life and scenery, which ate dashed off with a freshness and vitality 
which the reader will feel to be charming. The pictures of Rome 
and of artist-life in Rome are especially good.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the 


Author of “‘ Taz Discrrrine or Lire,” &c. 2 vols. 21s 


By CAPT. SIR EDWAKD BELCHER, R.N.,C.B. 3 vols. 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. 


By J. R. BESTE, Esq., Author of ‘‘ The Wabash.” 


Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


By the Author of “ The Head of the Family.” 
. “The author's best work.”—Tae Critic. 


Also, in the Press, 


A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. Gore; 


3 vols. 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


entitled‘*‘ A LIFE’S LESSONS,” 3 vols. 


HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON... 


ee, 


RECENT WORKS, 


——@——. 


THE STATE OF FRANCE BEFORE 
THE REVOLUTION, 1789, and on the Causes of that 
Event. By M. DE TOCQUEVILLE,  Translateg by 
HENRY REEVE, Esq. 8vo. 14s, 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN THR 
HOLY LAND: being a Journal of Travels in 1838, and of 
Later Researches in 1852, By the Rev. Dr. ROBINSOy, 
With New Maps. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


HISTORY OF GREECE, from th 
Earliest Times to the Close 0% the Generation contem 
with Alexander the Great. By GEORGE GROTE, With 
Maps. 12 vols. 8vo. 15s. each. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE. In (Co. 
nection with their History. By the Rev. ARTHUR Pp, 
STANLEY. New Edition, Plans. 8vo. 16s, 


THE HANDBOOK OF ARCHITEC. 
TURE. Being a Concise and Popular Account of the dit 
ferent Styles of Architecture prevailing in all and 
Countries. By JAMES FERGUSSON. With 850 Ilusty. 
tions, 2vols, 8vo, 36s. 


AN ACCOUNT OF TURKEY AND 
ITS INHABITANTS. The Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, 
&c. By M. A. UBICINI. Translated by LADY Easy. 
HOPE, 2-vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE’S CON. 
FIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIS Bro. 
THER JOSEPH, King of Spain. 2 vols, 8vo, 26s, 


CARAVAN JOURNEYINGS AND 
WANDERINGS IN PERSIA, AFFGHANISTAN, TUR. 
KISTAN, AND BELOOCHISTAN, with Historical Notices, 
By J. P. FERRIER. Translated by Captain JESSE, Map, 
8vo, 21s. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES, By the Rev. J, J, 
BLUNT, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


WANDERINGS: IN NORTHERN 
AFRICA, BENGHAZI, CYRENE, THE OASIS OF 
SIWAH, &. By JAMES HAMILTON, Woodcuts, Post 
8vo, 12s, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 
By JAMES SYME, F.R.S.E., Professor of Clinical Surgery 
in the University of Edinburgh. Fourth Edition, revised, 
8vo. 14s 


FIVE YEARS IN DAMASCUS, with 
Travels in Palmyra, Lebanon, and other Scripture Sites. 
By Rev. J. L. PORTER. Map and Woodcuts. 2 vols, Post 
8vo. 21s. 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRIS. 


TIANITY, including that of the Popes to the Pontificate 
of Nicholas V. By DEAN MILMAN, 6 vols, 8vo. 788. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA, 
and other Provinces of Turkey in Europe and Asia. By 
LORD BROUGHTON. Map and Plates. 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 


THE DUTIES OF THE PARISH 
PRIEST. A Course of Lectures delivered at Cambridge. 
By Rev. J.J. BLUNT, B.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES OF LIFE AND MAY: 
NERS IN PERSIA. By LADY SHEIL. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo, 12s. aia 

THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
AND RENAISSANCE. ByM. JULES LABARTE. With 
200;Tllustrations. Svo, 18s. 


AN EXPLORING VOYAGE UP THE 
RIVERS KWO’RA AND TSADDA IN 1854, By W. B 
BAIKIE, R.N. Map. 8vo. 16s. 


A HISTORY OF ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire, with “4 
History of Literature and Art. By DEAN LIDDELL, DD. 


2vols. 8vo. 28s. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN 


AMERICA. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Discovery of the North-West Passage 
by H.U.S. ‘Investigator,’ Captain R. 
MClure, 1850—1854. Edited by Com- 
mander Sherard Osborn, from the Logs 
and Journals of Captain Robert Le M. 
M‘Clure. Longman and Co. 

Or the so-called “ Discovery of the North- 

West Passage,” we have now before us a 

systematic and accurate statement of parti- 

wilars. Opinions will differ widely as to the 
value of that discovery, and the amount of 
eredit which is due to those who made it; 
but of the bare fact there can be no question 
or cavil, that Captain M‘Clure and the crew 
of H.M.S. Investigator did sail in at Behring’s 
Straits, and after leaving their ship behind 
them, did actually find their way, not over- 
land, but by water, frozen or unfrozen, out 
again by Davis’s Straits. It is also certain 
that the same exploit has not been accom- 
plished by any other man, or body of men, 
ofwhom we have any knowledge. No one, 
therefore, can possibly deprive this gallant 
band of navigators of the praise which is so 
far due to them; and few, we imagine, will 
grudge the reward of 10,0002. which has 
been granted to them by the nation. ‘The 
amount of the discovery will, perhaps, be es- 
timated more accurately than hitherto from 

a review of the facts as here stated; espe- 

cially as they have not as yet been placed 

before the public exactly in their true light. 

The two ships, the Enterprise, Captain 
Collinson, and the Investigator, Captain 
M‘Clure, sailed together from the Thames for 
Behring’s Straits on the 10th January, 1850. 
The latter, though the slower sailing ship, 
was the first to reach the strait, which she 
on on the 26th of July in the same year. 

ee days afterwards, the Investigator 
crossed the Arctic circle, and the peculiar 
duties of her voyage commenced. 

The northern coast of the great American 
continent is now ascertained to run in a direc- 
tion nearly east from Barrow Point, in 155° 
within Behring’s Strait, to the mouth of 
Back’s Great Fish River, in 95° of latitude. 
Half of this distance seems to look out upon 
an ocean much encumbered with ice; during 
the other half it forms the southern shore of 
along winding channel, which bears succes- 
sively the names of Dolphin and Union Strait, 
Coronation Gulf, and Dease Strait. At the 
eastern end of this channel, where it either 
terminates or stretches away northward 
through the Straits of Sir James Ross, and 
probably communicates through Bellot Strait 
with Lancaster Sound and Baffin’s Bay, lic 
the regions called King William Land and 
Boothia. King William Land, lying off the 
mouth of the Great Fish River, is now the most 
interesting point throughout the whole Arctic 
regions ; for here unquestionable remains of 
Franklin’s expedition have been discovered, 
and here it is certain that some of his party 
found their way. It may be observed, en 
ant, that a survey of two degrees of 
tude up Sir James Ross’s Straits, from 
the site of the Magnetic Pole to Bellot Strait, 
18 now all that is needed to establish another 
north-west passage; and the further re- 
mark naturally occurs, that if Sir John 
Franklin came down this strait from his first 
Winter quarters in Beechey Island, either by 
Peel Sound or Prince Regent Inlet, the fact 





of a north-west passage must have been first 
discovered by him. Commander Osborn 
treats it as perfectly indisputable that 
Franklin discovered a north-west passage, 
though his reasons for so thinking are not 
very clearly given. 

Captain M‘Clure’s discovery, which, if not 
the first, was certainly an original one, was 
made in a totally different quarter. The 
Investigator, after leaving Barrow Point, 
coasted along the shore above described 
in an eastern direction, past the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River, as far as Cape 
Parry, which stands midway between it and 
the Coppermine River. ere the channel 
above referred to begins, the opposite shore 
being discovered to be a large island, named 
Banks’s Land, and a district named, at dif- 
ferent parts of the same, Prince Albert 
Land and Wollaston Land. At Cape 
Parry the Investigator left the coast which 
she had been hugging so closely, and struck 
northwards for Melville Island, whither Sir 
John Franklin was supposed to have gone 
after his first winter. She soon encountered 
the large island above mentioned—Banks’s 
Land—and following the eastern coast of this 
island, found that it was separated by a 
narrow channel—the Prince of Wales’s 
strait—from Prince Albert Land. Up this 
strait Captain M‘Clure sailed, and here the 
Investigator passed her first winter. In vain 
she endeavoured to thread her way through 
its ice-choked defiles into the sea beyond— 
Melville Sound—which was known to be 
es of the Baflin’s Bay water. After drifting 

ackwards and forwards with tides and 
currents, and in dangerous contact with 
frightful masses of grinding ice, and nearly 
dashed upon a central group of rocks—the 
Princess Royal Islands—she became sta- 
tionary on the 30th September, and was 
finally frozen in, hard and fast, in the October 
following. On the 16th September, the 
Investigator was only thirty miles from the 
water of Melville Sound. This thirty miles, 
if accomplished, would have completed a 

assage in the first year, 1850. Captain 

‘Clure was obviously well aware how near 
he was to the solution of the problem. On 
the 19th September, as appears from his 
journals, he was debating 

‘*Whether to abandon all hope of reaching 
Barrow Strait that year, and retrace his steps 
southward in search of a wintering place, or to hold 
on, so far as he might, and run the risk of winter- 
ing in the pack.” 

He bravely decided upon the latter course. 
No sooner was the ship firmly fixed, than, 
to make matters sure, Captain M‘Clure fitted 
out a sledge party, and travelled along the 
shore of Banks's Land, determined to see with 
his own eyes, that of which no reasonable 
doubt existed in his mind—namely, that the 
channel in which he was, led into Melville 
Sound. The following is the account of the 
trip :— 

T October the 21st, 1850, came in with a tempe- 
rature ranging a little below zero, light winds, and 
an overcast sky. The ice of the strait appeared to 
have remained stationary during the last spring- 
tides, and the usual polar accompaniment of strong 
gales; Captain M‘Clure therefore determined to 
start for Barrow’s Strait with a sledge manned 
with six men, and commanded by Mr. Court, his 
active and indefatigable master, and to leave the 
ship to the charge of Lieut. Haswell, a fatigue 
party of men, under Mr. Wynniatt (mate) and Dr. 
Armstrong, assisting the sledge for atime. No- 
thing can be more delightful than the terms of 
warm praise in which Captain M‘Clure speaks of 





all the officers, when upon the eve of parting from 
them for a service not unattended with some 
peril. Hearty were the cheers and Well fare ye !’s ° 
on either side, as the little sledge-party bade good-' 
bye to ship and companions, and plodded on in| 
their lonely way, to bring back one day to their 
shipmates the most interesting intelligence ever 
told to the hundreds who have devoted health, 
strength, and energy to the problem of a North-' 
west Passage. ‘ 

‘‘The headlong zeal of the excited crew upon 
the sledge soon received a lesson in patience from 
the rugged and broken pack, by the repeated cap- 
sizing of the sledge, and its eventual fracture be- 
yond all temporary repair. There was nothing 
then for it, but to send back Mr. Court to the ship 
for another sledge, whilst the rest pitched the tent, ° 
and slept their first night under canvas upon the 
frozen ocean. 

‘*We find that, at the close of the first day’s- 
journey, the truly frugal meal of Captain M‘Clure . 
and his men was a pint of tepid water apiece, into . 
which a little oatmeal was thrown; after which 
they retired to their sleeping-bags, to rest as best 
they might with a temperature of 6° minus. On 
October 22nd, the new sledge having joined them 
and been loaded, the party proceeded to the north- 
ward, working over alternate patches of rough and 
smooth ice until the night came on, and it became 
too dark to see their way. The tent was then 
pitched, and supper prepared ; but such a supper! 
one pint of melted snow and a piece of frozen 
pemmican! Hunger, however, sweetened even 
this meal ; and, tired and cold, they got into their ' 
frozen blankets and fell asleep, as if safe on board 
their snug and comfortable ship, whilst an October 
snow rolled over their frail canvass tenement. ' 
Next morning before daybreak, the cook of the! 
day was roused, and his culinary powers were. 
called into play under the trying circumstances of * 
a temperature of 32° below freezing point. Some 
water was warmed sufficiently for a preparation of 
chocolate to be dissolved in it; and a pint of this 
tepid beverage being given to each man, together | 
with a biscuit and a half apiece, the party again: 
manned the drag-ropes of the sledge and proceeded 
to the northward. ‘ 

“ After some difficulty in crossing ridges of 
broken ice—the hedge-rows of an arctic landscape. 
—they reached vast fields of smooth ice of the 
present season’s formation; and here an obstacle’ 
of a fresh nature awaited them. The autumnal’ 
snow had accumulated heavily upon the surface of 
these young ice-fields, and, weighing them down, 
caused the sea-water to flow through sufficiently to. 
render the under part of the snow almost as tena- 
cious as clay. The fatigue of hauling two hundred, 
pounds apiece through such a route was excessive ; 
but the gallant crew strained every nerve, and the 
distended veins and large drops of perspiration 
(freezing on the faces of the men) told how well 
they were working. Unfortunately no water could 
be had to appease their thirst—they might as well 
have been labouring on the great Sahara ; for every 
handful of snow which they thrust into their: 
parched mouths augmented rather than assuaged 
their sufferings, as it contained more or less of the 
salts of the sea-water which, as I have before said, ' 
rendered the surface of the floe wet and tenacious. ' 
About noon, one of the best men of the party be- 
came perfectly exhausted, and two others were: 
frostbitten. Captain M‘Clure then stopped to 
give them the noonday meal of cold water and! 
frozen pemmican; but the latter they did not 
taste of, for thirst had quite overcome hunger, and 
when they had drunk all that the allowance of fuel’ 
for the day would thaw, they again trudged on, 
until dark, when, as on the previous evening, the 
tent was pitched, and their rough meal and rougher 
bed prepared. That done, pipes were lit, and 
whilst some of the men repaired their torn mocas- 
sins and seal-skin boots by candle-light, the 
Captain read them a tale out of ‘ Chambers’s 
Miscellany,’ until at last his tired companions fell 
off one by one into the land of dreams. ‘October 
24th,’ says Captain M‘Clure, ‘was not so cutting 
aday, the thermometer having risen to 5° x Fahr.; 
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"I walked ahead whilst the sledge was packing, 

‘ ascended a point of land a hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and observed distinetly that the 
eastern shore of Prince of Wales Strait trended 
now far away to the eastward, whilst that of the 
western coast (which we were upon) preserved its 
northerly direction, The point whereon I stood 
appeared to be the most contiguous to the opposite 
shore, and the breadth across about fifteen miles ; 
beyond me, the shores of the strait evidently began 
to separate. This encouraged mein the hope that 
we were on the point of reaching Barrow’s Strait ; 
and seeing a hill at what appeared a distance of 
twelve miles due north of my position, I returned 
to the sledge, and: pointed it out to the crew as a 
cape from whence we should see that long-wished- 
for sea.” 


Captain M‘Clure, however, was deceived 
in the apparent distance of the hill, and thirty 
miles was found to be a nearer estimate than 
twelve of the length of their march. Proofs 
of the proximity of Barrow’s Strait, however, 
multiplied upon them. Away to the north- 
east they already saw that wonderful oceanic 
ice described by Parry in his voyage in 1819, 
and great hills and dales of blue crystalline 
sea-ice rolled before them in the direction of 
Melville Island :— 


“The morning of the 26th of October, 1850, 
was fine and cloudless ; it was with no ordinary 
feelings of joy and gratitude that Captain M ‘Clure 
and his party started before sunrise to obtain from 
the adjacent hill a view of that sea which connected 
their discoveries with those of Sir Edward Parry. 
Ascending a hill 600 feet above the sea-level, they 
patiently awaited the increase of light to reveal the 
long-sought-for North-west Passage from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific oceans, 

*€ As the sun rose, the panorama slowly unveiled 
itself. First the land called after H.R.H. Prince 
Albert showed out on an easterly bearing ; and 
from a point since named after the late Sir Robert 
Peel, it evidently turned away to the east, and 
formed the northern entrance to the channel upon 
that side. 

“The coast of Banks’s Land terminated “about 
twelve miles farther on than where the party stood ; 
and thence it turned away to the north-west, form- 
ing the northern coast of that land, the loom of 
which had been so correctly reported and so well 
placed by Sir Edward Parry’s expedition thirty-odd 
years before. Away to the north, and across the 
entrance of Prince of Wales Strait, lay the frozen 
waters of Barrow’s or, as it is now called, Melville 
Strait ; and, raised as they were at an altitude of 
600 feet above its level, the eye-sight embraced a 
distance which precluded the possibility of any 
land lying in that direetion between them and 
Melville Island. 

The North-west Passage was discovered! All 
doubt as to the water-communication between the 
two great oceans was removed ; and it now alone 
remained for Captain M‘Clure, his officers and 
men, to perfect the work by traversing the few 
thousand miles of known ground between them 
and their homes. 

‘The feelings of Captain M‘Clure and his com- 

anions may be easily understood when we remem- 
ber what they had gone through to earn this 
success, and how the hand of the All-powerful had 
borne them through ho ordinary dangers in their 
gallant efforts; but no arrogant self-estimation 
formed part of the crowd of tumultuous feelings 
which made their hearts beat so high, and never 
from the lips of man burst a more fervent Thank 
God / than now from those of that little company. 

**And we feel that they had reason to be proud 
as well as grateful, when we call to mind the time, 
the money, the men whieh England had previously 
lavished, without success, on the discovery of this 
great geographical problem. 

“¢ Franklin and his heroic followers had, indeed, 
not been found; but, in seeking them, the great 
secret they had sought to solve had been unravelled, 
and Captain M‘Chure felt that, even should he be 





so unfortunate as never to.discover the missing 
expedition, he nevertheless should not return to 
his country with empty hands.” 

This we imagine to have been the disco- 
very for which Captain M‘Clure and his com- 
panions are entitled to our principal praise 
and congratulation—a discovery, not, indeed, 
of a navigable passage, but of the existence 
and the locality of one of those water com- 
munications which navigators and geogra- 
phers had almost universally agreed must 
exist between the two seas. Still it was not 
by this passage of the Prince of Wales Strait 
that the Investigators were destined to return, 
and bring home news of their discovery. 
Next season the attempt of getting further 
up the channel was renewed, but with equal 
hazard and no better success. At one time 
the ship was at the tantalizing distance of 
twenty-five miles only from the waters of 
Barrow’s Strait. This was on the 15th of 
August, 1851, already late in the season ; and 
as young ice was already forming, Captain 
M‘Clure determined, as the editor says— 

‘* With that decision which formed the secret of 
his wonderful success, to bear up, go round the 
south end of Banks’s Land, and endeavour by 
rounding it to the westward, to reach Melville 
Island from that direction.” 

Here it seems difficult to agree in the praise 
bestowed upon Captain M‘Clure’s decisive- 
ness of character. To advance was impos- 
sible—the only chance of saving the ship was 
to go backwards ; and the only existing choice 
ra, wren a'retreat and to formsledge parties 
for home. The Investigator was un pabtodly 
at this period in a most critical position. She 
was as far removed apparently from human 
help as can be conceived ; situated in a narrow 
channel half-way between the two seas, in the 
heart of the Arctic regions, already beset 
with ice, and in the month of August. She 
retraced her path, however, down the 
channel, and rounding Banks’s Land, turned 
her head at last eastward into Banks’s Strait, 
which was known to open into Melville 
Sound, and thus communicate with the 
Atlantic. The season, however, soon checked 
further progress, the Bay of Mercy, in 
latitude 74°, longitude 118°, was reached 
on the 23rd of September, 1851, and here the 
Investigator’s achievements were finally 
brought to a close. She had sailed in, as we 
have already said, by Behring’s Straits, and 
she was now in water which was known to 
reach to Baffin’s Bay. Captain M‘Clure, 
therefore, had done two things ; he had found 
one passage which he could not make, and 
he had made another passage which he could 
not complete. Nor can it be said that he 
was drifted to these spots by currents. The 
first channel, that of the Prince of Wales, 
he got into by chance ; but he tried it volun- 
tarily, as his journals show, and when he 
found he could not get through with the 
ship, he investigated it overland. Failing at 
this point, he brought the ship herself round 
into the homeward-bound series of straits and 
sounds, though there unfortunately he was 
obliged to leave her. In the whole of this 
history no one can fail to see, however, that 
Captam M‘Clure was favoured by accidents ; 
but he has the merit of having improved 
those accidents by courage, endurance, and 
firmness ; and his conduct on many occasions 
proves him to have been one of that class 
whom fortune proverbially favours. Long, 
therefore, may he and his colleagues enjoy 
the possession of the rewards and honours 
they have fairly won, though the merit of 





the unsuccessful be not less, and the fate of 
the unfortunate for ever to be deplored! 

No less providential were the circumstances 
that ied to the discovery of the Investigator 
In the winter of 1851-52, when the crew were 
still in a healthy and satisfactory state, several 
expeditions were made. Among the rest wag 
one in which Captain M‘Clure crossed the 
ice of Banks’s Strait with a sledge, to Winter 
Harbour in Melville Island, in the hope of 
finding some of Captain Austin’s ships, or a 
depot of provisions. He was disappointed in 
his search, but he left at the harbour a record 
of his adventures and discoveries, and 
description of the position of the Znvestigator, 
This was in April, 1852. The ship’s crew 
soon after this began to sicken, the want of 
fresh food having brought out incipient 
scurvy. Above all, no hope appeared of 
setting the ship free, and the summer passed 
and winter returned without their being able 
to gain an inch of ground. April, 1853, had 
come round, the first death had occurred, and 
the erew had already been told off into parties 
who were to attempt to reach England in 
sledge journeys by various routes, when their 
rescue came. In March, 1852, Mr. Creswell, 
of Lynn, in Norfolk, whose son was second 
lieutenant of the Investigator, addressed 1 
letter to the Admiralty, pointing out, with 
almost prophetic sagacity, the probability that 
Captain M‘Clure would visit Melville Island 
in search of provisions. The result of this 
letter was the insertion into Sir E. Belcher's 
instructions of two paragraphs, directing him 

articularly to visit, among other places, 
Winter arbour. In obedience to these in- 
structions, several parties were sent out by 
the ships of that expedition. 


“*One of these parties, under Lieut. Mecham, left 
the ship on the 28rd September, reached Winter 
Harbour, struck over-land for Liddon Gulf, depo- 
sited provision on its shore, and returned to Win- 
ter Harbour; when, happening to inspect more 
closely than usual the famous mass of sandstone 


on which Parry had caused his ship’s name to be 
engraved, Lieut. Mecham could hardly credit his 
senses when he discovered a document upon its 
summit, detailing the accomplishment of the north- 
west passage, and the position of H.M.S. Invesi- 


gator in Banks’s Land! Great joy was there in 
Captain Kellett’s squadron at having discovered 
one at least of the ships they sought ; and manyan 
anxious discussion took place at Melville Island 
whether they could next spring send off parties 
sufficiently early to reach the Bay of Mercy before 
Captain M ‘Clure was obliged to abandon his ship; 
and, on the other hand, there were doubts whether 
he might not have been able to push on during the 
past summer, and perhaps have again to be sought 
in some new direction,” 


Captain Kellett thereupon despatched 
Lieut. Bedford Pim, of the Resolute, with 
Dr. Domville, of the same ship, to the im- 
prisoned crew, and here M‘Clure’s journal 
must again be quoted :— 


“While walking near the ship, in conversation 
with the first lieutenant upon the subject of ows 
a grave for the man who died yesterday, and dis- 
cussing how we could cut a grave in the ground 
whilst it was so hardly frozen—a subject naturally 
sad and depressing,—we perceived a figure walking 
rapidly towards as. from the rough ice at t 
entrance of the bay. From his pace and gestures 
we both naturally supposed at first that he was 
some one of our party pursued by a bear, but as 
we approached him doubts arose as to who it could 
be. He was certainly unlike any of our men; 
but recollecting that it was possible some one 
might be trying a new travelling dress, preparatory 
to the departure of our sledges, and certain that 
ho one else was near, we continued to advance. 
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When within about two hundred yards of us, this 

figure threw up his arms, and made ges- 
ficulations resembling those used by Esquimaux, 
jesides shouting, at the top of his voice, words 
qhict, from the wind and intense excitement of 
the moment, sounded like a wild screech; and 
this brought us both fairly to a stand-still. The 
stranger came quietly on, and we saw that his face 
was as black as ebony, and really at the moment 
we might be pardoned for wondering whether he 
was a denizen of this or the other world, and had 
he but given us a glimpse of a tail or acloven hoof, 
we should assuredly have taken to our legs: as it 
was, we gallantly stood our ground, and, had the 
skies fallen upon us, we could hardly have been 
wiore astonished than when the dark-faced stranger 
galled out, — 

«¢T'm Lieutenant Pim, late of the Herald, and 
gow in the Resolute. Captain Kellett is in her at 
Dealy Island.’ 

“To rush at and seize him by the hand was the 
first impulse, for the heart was too full for the 
tongue to speak, The announcement of relief being 
dose at hand, when none was supposed to be even 
within the Arctic Circle, was too sudden, unex- 
pected, and joyous for our minds to comprehend it 
atonce. The news flew with lightning rapidity, 
the ship was all in commotion ; the sick, forgetful 
of their maladies, leapt from their hammocks ; the 
attificers dropped their tools, and the lower deck 
was cleared of men; for they all rushed for the 
hatchway to be assured that a stranger was actually 
ainongst them, and that his tale was true. De- 
spondency fled the ship, and Lieut. Pim received a 
welcome—pure, hearty, and grateful—that he will 
assuredly remember and cherish to the end of his 
days. 

"in a very short time the dog-sledge with two 
men arrived, and long and eager were the conver- 
sitions and questionings which ensued, The Jn- 
tstigators felt perfectly hewildered with the rescue 
which had reached thein just in time to save, in 
all probability, the lives of the thirty persons who 
were about to attempt to reach home with sledges 
and boats (as well as of that forlorn hope who were 
to remain behind) ; and when the fact had per- 

ly realized itself to all, it may be imagined 
what their feelings were. It would be supereroga- 
tion on our part to attempt to describe the fulness 
aid gratitude of heart with which that night each 
inst have thanked his God for all his mercies.” 

Such was the discovery, and such the perils 
and the happy deliverance of those who made 
it, The story has marvel enough in it to live 
and be told “ far off in summers that we shall 
not see,” when time shall have lent its en- 
thantments to the narrative, and cast a re- 

table halo of renown around the actors. 
ut along with what is to be remembered, 
itwould seem that there is something to be for- 
gotten—namely, the order issued by Captain 
Sir E. Belcher, when he found a confidential 
letter would not answer the purpose, for the 
abandonment of two ships of the squadron, 
whilst Captain Collinson's safety was still 
uncertain; and the unworthy intrigue by 
which, as it is here asserted, the senior officer 
intercepted the return of the Intrepid to 
England, with the crew of the Investigator, 
in order to make the despatches pass through 
his hands, and thereby secure a monopoly of 
intelligence for the Admiralty. ‘The attempt, 
however, if such it was, failed, for the news 
of the discovery of the north-west passage 
was brought to London by Lieut. Creswell, 
with Captain M‘Clure’s despatches, in the 
Phenix, Captain Inglefield. 

Of the details of this voyage we have been 
rented by our space from giving extracts. 

hey offer occasional, but not remarkable, 
variations from the usual incidents of Arctic 
adventure ; and they have the advantage of 
being told in a clear and animated style of 





ingly amused. They have been prepared by 
Commander Osborn from Captain M‘Clure’s 
papers, with no less skill than that which 
characterizes the ‘Stray Leaves from an 
Arctic Journal,’ by the same writer. <A few 
illustrations have been added by Commander 
« Argmaa Creswell, then Lieutenant of the 
ship. 

The question of how far another Arctic ex- 
pedition is desirable or useful, has been already 
discussed in these pages, Our readers doubt- 
less know that a touching and powerful appeal 
in favour of a “more complete and _ final 
search,” was laid by Lady Franklin before 
the Admiralty in July last. They are also 
aware that a memorial, presented by Sir R. 
Murchison, and signed by some of the 
weightiest names in modern science, has been 
addressed to Lord Palmerston. The new argu- 
ments briefly stated are these—First, that the 
discoveries of Dr. Rae and the imperfect 
inquiries of Mr. Anderson, have furnished a 
clue which has not been followed out,and which 
ought not to be suffered to drop; and secondly, 
that the field of search being of limited area, 
the great risks which attend the exploration 
of a large region will be avoided. Dr. Kane, 
the American traveller, who has this week 
arrived in England, on a visit which has been 
looked forward to by arctic geographers with 
much interest, has further hinted at the 
probability of a settlement of some of Frank- 
lin’s expedition among the Esquimaux of 
Smith Strait and Etah Bay. These are 
arguments and opinions which qualify con- 
siderably the objections which exist to another 
expedition such as that which laid open the 
north-west passage. The decision of the 
Government will be anxiously looked for, 
pressed as they are by the sanguine views of 
professional men, by the sober arguments of 
scientific ones, and, above all, by the heart<stir- 
ring appeals of the lady who has been, as Com- 
mander Osborn says, the mainspring of the 
Arctic search. 





Seven Lectures on Shakspeare and Milton, 
by the late 8. T. Coleridge. A List of all 
the MS. Emendations 1. Mr. Collier's 
Folio, 1632: and an Introductory Pre- 
face. By J. Payne Collier, Esq. Chapman 
and Hall. 

[Second Notice. ] 

Amonest the scraps of criticism we find scat- 

tered over Mr. Collier’s preface, there ate 

some memoranda of variations made by Cole- 
ridge in the poem of ‘ Christabel,’ while it was 
yet in MS., undergoing occasional revisions. 

Authentic particulars of this description are 

always valuable from the light they throw 

upon the mechanism of the verse, the actual 
process of the formation of style and choice 
of diction, and the insight they sometimes 
give us into the higher operations of the 
poet’s mind. Butthe critical reader who has 


in their poems by Akenside, Thomson, and 
Gray, must not expect that Mr. Collier’s 
memorabilia will yield a similar study of 
charaeteristic Tastidionanens. Mr. Collier’s 
notes are scanty and unimportant, and consist 
in mere verbal changes of no interest or sug- 
gestiveness whatever. Thus, for the follow- 
ing line, which Geraldine utters in the first 
draught of the poem,— 


‘* Five ruffians seized me yesternoon,” 


Coleridge afterwards substituted “ Five war- 
riors,” &c. 





Rarrative, which keeps the reader unweary- 


*T have lain in fits, I wis,” 


examined with attention the alterations made 


is changed into— 

“T have lain entranced, I wis,” 
In the early copy, we have— 

“O weary Lady Geraldine, 

I pray you drink this spicy wine,” 
for which Coleridge substituted “ this cordial 
wine.” Mr. Collier objects to this alteration, 
not only because it “represents Geraldine as 
taking a cordial,” but because “ wine, of old, 
was often spiced,” and Coleridge by the 
change “loses this touch of antiquity!’ 
The emendation and the criticism are “ well 
met at Cyprus.” 
The original copy contained the following : 


“The breezes they were still also,” 
which Coleridge changed into— 
“The breezes they were whispering low.” 


“Probably,” observes Mr. Collier, “ he did 
not like ‘also’ for a rhyme.” In Pickering’s 
edition, 1847, it appears that this line under- 
went another sea-change, and was trans- 
formed into— 
“The sighs she heaved were soft and low.” 

Upon which Mr. Collier remarks that “sighs 
could hardly be otherwise than soft and low.” 
But surely this is not so unreasonable as 
Coleridge’s “ whispering low.” Sighs might 
be loud, but whispering must be low, for the 
moment it becomes high it ceases to be whis- 
pering. Mr. Collier, however, should not 
object to epithets on the ground of super- 
fluity, since he has given us himself a very 
striking example of the same figure of excess 
on the title-page of his book, where he. 
calls the attention of the reader to an “ Intro- 
ductory Preface.” We imagine a preface 
could “hardly be otherwise” than introdue- 
tory. It would require a considerable supply 
of Milesian wit to render it retrospective. 

Dismissing these topics, we come to some 
very entertaining specimens of Shakspearian 
controversy. The bare mention of the Notes 
and Emendations in the folio of 1623 awakens 
the old bellicose spirit ; and, accordingly, Mr. 
Collier has no sooner got upon that subject, 
which he bestrides, not exactly as Love, to 
use the metaphor of a modern poet, bestrides 
a lion, but rather as a lion might be supposed 
to bestride Love, than he rides a tilt at eon- 
temporary emendators, especially Mr. Singer 
and Mr. Dyce. e are bound to say, how- 
ever, that, considering the warfare in which 
Mr. Collier has been so long engaged, and 
the provocations he has received, he conducts 
himself in the lists with remarkable gentle- 
ness and urbanity. The Shakspearian chi- 
valry has never produced so mild a champion. 
Whether Mr. Collier unhorses his antagonist, 
or is unhorsed himself in these rencontres, 
he preserves equally unruffled the serenity of 
his temper. And against Mr. Singer he cer- 
tainly appears to have a just ground of com- 
plaint. That gentleman, says Mr. Collier, 
“denounced most, if not all of the correc- 
tions as undeserving 4 moment’s consideration, 
as vulgar, stupid, imbecile, ignorant, spurious, 
with a thousand other derogatory epithets,” 
yet he afterwards adopted many of them in 
the text of his own edition of Shakspeare. 
To abuse a correction first; and then adopt it, 
without making the amende honorable, is, to 
say the least of it, not a very creditable pro- 
ceeding; but in the present state of the 
dispute we cannot pronounce any opinion. 
We must wait to hear Mr. Singer. 

In the course of a raid in the wild border- 
land of conjectural criticism, Mr. Collier fre- 
quently encounters Mr. Dyce, and on most 





oceasions comes off victorious. We will give 
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two or three examples. In Coriolanus we 
find the expression, “the Naples vesture of 
humility.” A similar expression, ‘“‘ Naples 
breeches,” occurs in one of Middleton’s plays, 
upon which Mr. Dyce is at much pains to 
show that these were breeches made of 
fustian brought from Naples, the learned 
eommentator having found amongst the 
* Rates of Merchandize,’ of the reign of 
James I., a commodity called “ Naples fus- 
tian,” much in use at that time. Mr. Dyce’s 
explanation is ingenious, but wrong. In all 
these instances the word “ Naples” is simply 
a misprint for ‘“napless,” the compositors 
dropping out, as they frequently did, one of 
the double letters at the end, and substituting, 
by a blunder of common occurrence, a capital 
for a small initial letter. 

In Marlowe’s Massacre of Paris, the Duke 
of Guise tells the king, according to the old 
printers,— : 

“TI mean to muster all the power I can, 
To overthrow these sectious puritans.” 

Mr. Dyce, in his “abhorrence of deviations 
from the old copies,” says Mr. Collier, “often 
to the misspelling of common words,” pre- 
serves this misprint, although there never 
was such a word as sectious. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” 
observes the commentator upon the commen-. 
tator, “the cause of the blunder is as evident 
as the blunder itself; the old compositor 
mistook factious, and read it sectious, by 
confusing the long s and the.” This is pro- 
bable ; but he must have confused more than 
the s, since he has changed the a into e. 

similar instance occurs in a play of 
Middleton’s, No Wit, no Help like a Womans. 
Here Mr. Dyce is charged with not only pre- 
serving, but expounding “an undoubted 
blunder.” Lady Twilight, in the old edition, 
delivers this line :— 

“ There needs no fection; ’tis indeed thy sister.” 

Mr. Dyce explains, in a note, that fection 
is “a contraction of affection,” and prints it 
accordingly with an apostrophe—“ ’fection.” 
But he seems to have overlooked the fact that 
“affection” makes nonsense of the passage, 
and that the obvious reading from the context 
is fiction. 

A case of a different sort, in which the 
editor's judgment is arraigned on_other 
grounds, is found in Dyce’s reprint of Peele’s 
works. The Clyomon and Clamydes has the 
following lines in the old copy :— 

“ Bryan. Wherefore dost thou upbraid me thus, thou var- 

let, do declare ? 


. No varlet he: to call him so, sir knight, you 
lame.” 


are a 

The play being written in rhyming cou- 
plets throughout, Mr. Dyce saw at once that 
there was a blunder here, and proposed to 
rectify it by the violent substitution in the 
first line of proclaim for declare. Mr. Collier 
sets the matter right by the simpler process 
of transposing two words in the last line, and 
reading, “to blame you are.” 

Turning from these gladiatorial exhibitions 
to the calmer pages in which Coleridge’s Lec- 
tures are reported, we enter into a totally dif- 
ferent atmosphere. The Lectures are, evi- 
dently, a mere heap of fragments, some- 
times obscure, from the want of connecting 
links, and sometimes presenting a false mean- 
ing, by the perversion of expression arising 
from the reporter being apparently unable to 
grasp the full i" of the speaker. Yet, 
notwithstanding these hindrances, we can dis- 
cern Coleridge looming indistinctly in the back- 

und, although we are constantly reminded 
that we see him through a distorting medium. 
The utter inadequacy of Mr. Collier’s notes 





may be inferred from the fact-that they vary in 
length from twelve to thirty-two pages, and 
that, there being no indication of places where 
the reporter left out whole passages, or where 
he condensed others into brief paragraphs, the 
reader finds himself involved in a jumble of 
arguments and illustrations which often be- 
comes wholly unintelligible. Mr. Collier, in- 
deed, seems to be quite conscious of the im- 
perfectness of his reports, for, in his commu- 
nications to ‘Notes and Queries,’ he informs 
us that the length of his notes depended ap- 
parently (at this distance of time he does not 
recollect the details) upon the interest he took 
in the particular topics; and in the preface 
before us he says that they are “ full of omis- 
sions’—a kind of Irish trope which, strange 
as itis, describes their character with a curious 
felicity. 

Beyond a passing glance at Milton, the Lec- 
tures are wholly taken up by Shakspeare, in- 
terspersed with general reflections. Here is 
the definition of poetry :— 

‘* Tt is an art (or whatever better term our lan- 
guage may afford) of representing, in words, exter- 
nal nature and human thoughts and affections, both 
relatively to human affections, by the production of 
as much immediate pleasure in parts, as is compa- 
tible with the largest sum of pleasure in the whole.” 


Translated into simpler language, of which 
the lecturer appears to have given his hearers 
the choice, this means that poetry is the art 
of communicating whatever we wish to com- 
municate so as to produce immediate on 
‘*Pleasurable excitement,” as he elsewhere 
says, “is its origin and object; pleasure is 
the magic circle out of which the poet must 
not dare to tread.” It appears, also, that 
in this definition, Coleridge contemplated 
metre as an essential element in poetry, 
oblivious of the principle underlying the 
distinction which he had himself drawn in 
his ‘Table Talk,—that verse, not poetry, 
was the proper antithesis to prose. Speaking 
of the necessity of constructing poetry so as 
to produce the highest degree of pleasure, he 
says :— 

‘There metre introduces its claim where the feel 

ing calls for it. Our language gives to expression 
a certain measure,and will, in a strong state of 
passion, admit of scansion from the very mouth. 
The very assumption that we are reading the work 
of a poet supposes that he is in a continuous state 
of excitement; and thereby arises a language, in 
prose unnatural, but in poetry natural.” 
There must be something wanted to make 
these descriptions complete. Coleridge never 
could have intended to tie up his definition 
of poetry within the limits of metre. 

By far the best part of the Leetures are 
those portions in which particular plays are 
considered upon their individual merits. Here, 
although imperfect and unsatisfactory upon 
the whole, we ‘have glimpses of a high critical 
power, and occasional passages of special 
value, such as the following character of 
Shakspeare’s wit :— 

‘‘That Shakspeare has wit is indisputable ; but 
it is not the same kind of wit as in other writers ; 
his wit is blended with the other qualities of his 
works, and-is, by its nature, capable of being so 
blended. It appears in all parts of his produc- 
tions, in his tragedies, comedies, and histories ; it 
is not like the wit of Voltaire, and of many modern 
writers, to whom the epithet ‘witty’ has been pro- 
perly applied, whose wit consists in a mere-combi- 
nation of words; but in.at least nine times out of 
ten in Shakspeare the wit is produced, not by a 
combination of words, but by a combination of 
images.” 

The whole of this will be found expanded 





— ar 
and more clearly expressed by Coleridge ; 
his published ‘ Lectures on Shatapeain See 
he defines wit as consisting in presenting 
things in an unusual connexion with each 
other, the connexion being either by thoughts 
words, or images; the first he indicates ‘- 
Butler's especial manner, the second as Vol. 
taire’s, and the third as Shakspeare’s. 

One of the best things in the book is the 
sketch of the nurse in Romeo and Juliet. 
She is all the nurses in the world concen. 
trated in one. 

“Let any man conjure up in his mind all the 
qualities and peculiarities that can possibly belong 
to a nurse, and he will find them in Shakspeare’s 
picture of the old woman ; nothing is omitted, 
This effect is not produced by mere observation, 
The great prerogative of genius (and Shakspeare 
felt and availed himself of it) is now to swell itself 
to the dignity of a god, and now to subdue and 
keep dormant some part of that lofty nature, and 
to descend even to the lowest character—to become 
everything, in fact, but the vicious. 

‘Thus, in the nurse, you have all the garrulity 
of old age, and all its fondness ; for the affection 
of old age is one of the greatest consolations of 
humanity. I have often thought what a melan- 
choly world this would be without children, and 
what an inhuman world without the aged. 

‘* You have, also, in the nurse, the arrogance of 
ignorance, with the pride of meanness at being 
connected with a great family. You have the 
grossness, too, which that situation never removes, 
though it sometimes suspends it ; and, arising from 
that grossness, the little low vices attendant upon 
it, which, indeed, in such minds are scarcely 
vices.” 

The mixed humanity of Shakspeare’s plays 
—the fusion of humour and. pathos—the 
blending, as we see it in real life, of opposite 
elements on all occasions and in all persons— 
was one of those attributes of the great 
dramatist which Coleridge saw clearly, and 
which he has touched upon happily in the 
following passage, referring to The Tempest: 


“This is particularly to be noted in the first 
scene—a storm and its confusion on board the 
king’s ship. The highest and the lowest characters 
are brought together, and with what excellence! 
Much of the genius of Shakspeare is displayed in 
these happy combinations—the highest and the 
lowest, the gayest and the saddest ; he is not droll 
in one scene and melancholy in another, but often 
both the one and the other in the same scene. 
Laughter is made to swell the tear of sorrow, and 
to throw, as it were, a poetic light upon it, while 
the tear mingles tenderness with the laughter.” 

Unfortunately what is good in these lec- 
tures is buried under so much that is crude 
and imperfect in form and substance that it 
is rather hard work digging for the diamonds; 
nor are they always of the true water when 
we get them. Upon the whole, the volume is 
unworthy of Coleridge’s reputation ; and from 
its manifest imperfections can never be ad- 
mitted to a place amongst his works. 











A Popular History of British Lichens, com- 
prising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classt- 
fication. By W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D. 
Reeve. : 

Ture is no class of plants which has received 

s0 little attention as the lichens. Even scl- 

entific naturalists, until within the last few 
years, have treated them with neglect. Their 
very name is significant of disfavour. Tour- 
nefort was the first botanist who formally de- 
scribed them, and, regarding them as anoma- 
lous productions, developed according to no 
known law, he called them Lichens, from the 
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Greek, Aetynves, excrescences or warts, which 
their fructification frequently resembles. Lin- 
neus, in his ‘Genera Plantarum,’ first pub- 
lished at Stockholm, in 1764, included all the 
lichens under a single genus, to which he 
gave the little attractive name of Leprosus ; 
and truly they were long regarded as lepers, 
or outcasts, of the vegetable kingdom. Man 
considered them as results of the decomposi- 
tion of higher orders of plants, and Sprengel 

s of them as formed of nothing but mere 
precipitation from the vegetable juices, pre- 
senting only here and there some slight rudi- 
ments of a cellular organisation. The re- 
searches of Eric Acharius, a countryman of 
Linneus, at the beginning of this century, 
marked a new cra inthe history of lichen- 
ology. His classification is still frequently 
followed, but he left the minute anatomy and 
physiology of these plants unexplored. When 
the microscope began to be used in botanical 
researches, their structure was better under- 
stood, but it was not till Tulasne, in 1852, 
published in the ‘Annales des Sciences Na- 
turelles’ his ‘Mémoire pour servir 4 1’His- 
toire Organographique et Physiologique des 
Lichens,’ that this order of plants could really 
be said to be placed on an equal scientific 
footing with other cryptogamic families. 
From the time of Acharius, accurate descrip- 
tions of species have constantly multiplied, 
and various Monographs and Floras have 
made botanists familiar with the lichenology 
of our own country. But, until the publica- 
tion of the present volume by Dr. Tinden i 
no attempt has been made to make the study 
of lichens popularly attractive. To the pre- 
sent day they remain too much the opprobria 
of professed botanists, and few lovers of na- 
tural history are yet aware of the pleasures to 
be derived from the study of this department 
of organic nature. 

Obscurity of structure and difficulty of 
study have not been the only hindrances to 
the lichens becoming popuiar favourites. They 
are for the most part unornamental and un- 
attractive in appearance. ‘They have not the 
bright verdure of the Mosses, nor the delicate 
forms of the Ferns, nor the gay colours of the 
Seaweeds. Poets seldom sing of them, nor 
are artists tempted to delineate their forms. 
We meet now and then in literature with the 
stray epithet of ‘lichen-clothed’ rocks, but fur- 
ther allusions are indirect and unfrequent. 
Burns speaks of the old hawthorn “ wi’ its 
locks 0’ siller grey,” referring to the lichen 
(Usnea hirta), which gives venerable aspect to 
the aged tree. More commonly lichens are 
confosed with mosses in soutieal descriptions, 
as when we are invited— 

“to pace 
The forest’s ample round, 
And see the spangied branches shine, 
And mark the moss of many a hue, 
That varies the old tree’s brown bark, 
Or o’er the grey stone spreads.” 
Better discrimination is shown by the ac- 
complished Jane Taylor, when she says,— 
“ Art’s finest pencil could but rudely mock 
The rich grey lichens broidered on a rock.” 
Crabbe, a botanist as well as a poet, has 
given a more striking sketch, as true in detail 
48 beautiful in idea :-— 
“ But ere you enter, yon bold tower survey, 
Tall and entire, and venerably grey, 
For time has softened what was harsh when new, 
And now the stains are all of sober hue; 
The living stains, which Nature’s hand alone, 
Profuse of life, pours forth on every stone ; 
For ever growing; where the common eye 
Can but the bare and rocky bed desery. 


There Science loves to trace her tribes minute, 
The juiceless foliage and the tasteless fruit ; 
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There she perceives them round the surface creep, 
And, while they meet, their due distinctions keep ; 
Mixed but not blended; each its name retains, 

And these are Nature’s ever-during stains.” 

‘‘ Time-stains” is the word by which in many 
districts these plants are commonly known. 
Sir Humphry Dire, in one of the mt Pometrie 
cal meditations in his last travels, muses on 
what men call the ravages of time, as being 
but the ever-young, ever-active workings of 
the chemistry of nature. Where this deca: 
attacks the valued monuments of art there is 
cause for regret. But in nature the changes 
are always tending to purposes of beneficence 
and beauty. How sterile and desolate would 
any part of this world be if it remained as it 
was left at the time of its geological birth! 
Time smooths the surfaces, and clothes the 
rocks, and throws a veil of romance over the 
landscape. And in the processes by which 
this is effected the lichens are the most 
powerful of all agents. On the hardest 
granites of the loftiest mountains, as well as in 
scenes less impenetrable to the inroads of 
decay, the minute germs of vegetable life fix 
themselves, and immediately commence their 
operations on the inorganic matter around 
them. The inner mystery of the process may 
never be understood, but the results are 
wonderful, and justify the remark of Linnzus 
—Natura maxime miranda in minimis! 
By chemical or electrical or vital power the 
surface is decomposed, and with the aid of 
the oxygen and moisture of the atmosphere 
the lichen eats its way into the rock. The 
ashes of its own decay help the growth of its 
successors, Their debris added to those of 
the former, furnish a small layer of earth 
sufficient for the existence of mosses of an 
inferior order, which in their turn are suc- 
ceeded by more vigorous vegetable. life. 
Again, we find this truthfully described by 
Crabbe, one of nature’s truest poets :— 


“Seeds, to our eye invisible, will find 
On the rude rock the bed that fits their kind; 
There in the rugged soil they safely dwell, 
Till showers and snows the subtle atoms swell 
And spread the enduring foliage ;—then we trace 
The freckled flower upon the flinty base ; 
These all increase, till, in united years, 
The stuny tower as grey with age appears, 
With coats of vegetation thinly spread, 
Coat above coat, the living on the dead. 
These then dissolve to dust, and make a way 
For bolder foliage nursed by their decay: 
The long-enduring ferns in time will all 
Die and depose their dust upon the wall, 
Where the winged seed may rest, till many a flower 
Shows Flora’s triumph o’er the falling tower.” 


Turning from these grander functions in 
the chemistry of nature to the economic 
uses of the lichens, we find these far more 
important than would be expected in so 
humble a tribe of plants. In northern 
climates, and in sterile regions in various 
parts of the world, some of the species are 
used as food. ‘Ihe readers of the narratives 
of arctic travel are familiar with the name of 
tripe de roche, which the hardy Canadian 
hunters eat with their pemmican, and which 
has often proved a welcome addition 1o the 
diet of our arctic explorers in times of 
scarcity. In Lapland the reindeer moss 
(Cenomyce rangiferina) covers the ground for 
hundreds of miles, and regions which to a tra- 
veller from happier lands seem barren wastes, 
are fertile fields to the inhabitants of these 
northern climes. ‘“ Hi sunt Lapporum agri,” 
says Linneus ; “ hee prata eorum fertilissima, 
adeo ut felicem se predicet possessor provin- 
cie talis sterilissime, atque lichene obsite.” 
These are the pasture grounds of the rein- 
deer which form all the wealth, and on which 





depends the very existence of the natives. 
as Thus things,” saysLightfoot,“ which areoften 











deemed the most insignificant and contemp- 
tible by ignorant men, are, by the good provi- 
dence of God, made the means of the greatest 
blessings to his creatures.” This and allied 
species are often also used as food by man, and 
are said to have supported the Tartar hordes 
on the upland steppes of Asia in some of their 
migrations. Henderson, in his tour through 
Iceland, tells us that the Cetraria Islandica is 
one of the common and wholesome articles of 
diet of the islanders. It is even exported for 
purposes of food, and lately has become an 
important article of commerce, large quanti- 
ties being sent through Hamburg to 
England, where it is used in the manufacture 
of ship biscuit. When boiled so as to deprive 
it of its bitter principle, the Iceland moss 
forms an excellent soup or jelly, and is ex- 
tensively used as a substitute for sago and 
other gelatinous substances. But the most 
valuable application of the lichens is for pur- 
ne of dyeing. The aoe matters 

nown in commerce as orchill, cudbear, and 
litmus, are the products of lichens :— 

“The genera containing the most valuable dye 
species are Roccella, Lecanora, Umbilicaria, Par- 
melia, Urceolaria, Physcia, and Ramalina. A 
few species belonging to one or more of these genera 
have long been employed by manufacturers in the 
preparation of orchill, cudbear, or litmus, such as 
Roccella tinctoria and fuciformis by the English 
orchill maker, or Lecanora tartarea by the Scotch 
cudbear-maker and Dutch litmus-maker. Other 
species have recently been introduced, either as 
supplementary or substitutional species, such as 
Umbilicaria pustulata, Parmelia perlata, and Leca- 
nora pallescens var. parella. For the purposes of 
British manufacture none of these are collected from 
the rocks of our own highlands and islands, but are 
procured from the African coasts and islands or 
the mountains of Norway, at a considerable expense ; 
while there is reason to believe that many species 
possessing similar, if not equally valuable, colour- 
yielding properties, might be gathered at home at 
an infinitely cheaper rate. When the cudbear 
manufacture, which is now extinct in Scotland, 
flourished in Leith and Glasgow, large quantities 
of Lecanora tartarea were collected -by the pea- 
santry of the western highlands and islands ; and 
the revival and extension of this traffic would pro- 
bably prove a great boon to that remnant of the 
Celtic race, which is fast disappearing from our 
shores to spend its energies in foreign climes. 
Under various vernacular names species of the 
same genera have for ages been employed by the 
peasantry of this and other countries, to yield pig- 
ments wherewith they dyed their yarn and home- 
spun fabrics. In Scotland, not many years ago, 
particularly in certain districts, almost every farm 
and cotter-house had its tank or barrel of ‘graith,’ 
or putrid urine (the form of ammoniacal liquid em- 
ployed), and its ‘lit-pig,’ wherein the mistress of 
the household macerated some familiar ‘crottle’ 
(the Scotch vernacular term for the dye-lichens in 
general), such as Lecanora tartarea or Parmelia 
saxatilis, and prepared therefrom a reddish or pur- 
plish dye. The commercial designation of the dye- 
lichens depends upon the thallus being erect or 
pendulous and cylindrical or shrubby on the one 
hand, and flat, crustaceous, or foliaceous on the 
other ; species having a thallus of the former cha- 
racter being termed ‘weeds,’ as the Roccelle ; and 
of the latter ‘mosses,’ as the Lecanoras and Par- 
melias. The ‘ weeds’ chiefly used in the prepara- 
tion of orchill, the Roccelle, are popularly called 
‘Orchella weeds,’ and are somewhat specifically 
arranged in commerce according to their geogra- 
phical sources, as ‘Angola, Lima, Cape, or Canary 
Orchella weeds.’” : 

In our own country the mariufacture of 
dye stuffs from lichens once formed no in- 
considerable portion of the national wealth. 
Pennant tells us that in 1772, the Parmelia 
omphalodes was exported in large quantities 
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from the west of Scotland at the price of a 
shilling or sixteenpence a stone. In Glasgow 
the Lecanora tartarea was formerly much 
used, and the name cudbear is a corruption 
from that of Dr. Cuthbert Gordon, who intro- 
duced the manufacture on a large scale. 
“* When,” says Sir W. J. Hooker, ‘I was in 
the neighbourhood of Fort Augustus, in 1807, 
a person could earn fourteen shillings a week 
at this work, selling the material at three 
shillings and fourpence the stone of twenty- 
two pounds,” This trade has altogether dis- 
appeared, but if it was productive with the 
rude appliances then in use, it might again be 
turned te |profitable account with the aid of 
modern chemistry. In tanning and brewing 
the astringent properties of some species have 
rendered them serviceable, and many econo- 
mical uses in medicine as well as the arts are 
pointed out by those who have studied this 
class of plants. A writer in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal’ (vol. xiii., p. 194), 
remarks that the quantity of oxalate of lime 
in many lichens would render them valuable 
for obtaining oxalic acid in great quantity and 
ata cheap rate. Braconnot found in the 
Variolaria amara eighteen per eent. of lime 
combined with 29°4 of oxalic acid. In the 
ash of Rocella tinctoria, Nees von Esenbeck 
found lime, soda, magnesia, alumina, silica, 
and peroxide of iron in combination with car- 
bonic, sulphuric, and phosphoric acids. The 
estimated value of orchill and other dye 
lichens at present imported is about 100,000/., 
and they often fetch in the market 500/. a 
ton. The yarious economical uses of the 
lichens Dr. Lindsay fully describes in his 
interesting volume. He has already pub- 


lished various papers on the subject in scien- 
tifie periodicals, and has deposited a collec- 
tion of 5 ae mr and preparations in the 


National Industrial Museum of Scotland, and 
in the Museum of Economic Botany in the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Edinburgh. The 
subject is one to which our Society of Arts 
might well direct a larger share of attention. 

The geographical distribution of lichens is 
a subject of much interest. No class of plants 
is so cosmopolitan, and none extends over so 
wide a range of climate. They are found on 
the trunks of tropical trees, and on rocks 
within the aretic and antarctic circles. Sixteen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, long 
after the traveller on the Andes has left 
below him every other vestige of vegetable 
life, he sees the familiar geographic lichen 
(Lecidea geographica). The upmost zone of 
vegetation in all Alpine countries is the region 
of lichens, reaching up to the line of perpe- 
tual snow, but wherever above this the rocks 
protrude the lichens still show themselves. 

The habitats of these plants are varicus, 
but being chiefly on rocks, trees, cr the 
ground, they are roughly divided into corti- 
culous, saxicolous, and terricolous :— 

“Of corticolous species, some are characteristic 
of the rugged bark of old trees, as various Parme- 
lias, Ramalinas, or Stictas; others prefer the 
smooth bark of young trees, as many of the Gra- 
phidee, which are also frequently to be found on 
the smoothest stems of shrubs. me Lichens are 
to be found chiefly on trees, such as the ash or 
oak, which grow on the sides of public highways, 
as Parmelia parictina, P. stellaris, P. pulverulenta, 
and P. olivacea ; others oceur only or chiefly in 
our forests, as Usnea barbata, Sticta pulmonaria, 
and various Graphidee. The rotten stumps of old 
trees are the favourite haunt of many Caliciums 
and Cladonias ; while to wooden palings a few Le- 
canoras and Parmelias are iar,” 


One of the species here enumerated, the 
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Usnea barbata, covers profusely the trees of 
too thick or unhealthy plantations in this 
country. A fir plantation in moorish ground 
is especially infested by it, and it gives the 
trees an appearance of old age which they are 
far from haying reached. ‘The fir, the birch, 
the ash, the oak, and the hawthorn, are 
always, when old, hung with this hoary livery, 
and such a tree has Wardens described in 
his usual style of simplicity :— 
* Like rock or stone, it is o’ergrown 
With lichens to the very top, 
And bung with heavy tufts of moss, 
_A melancholy -— 
Up from the earth those mosses creep, 
And this poor thorn, they clasp it round 
So close, you'd say that they were bent, 
With plain and manifest intent, 
To drag it to the ground,” 

With regard to the vitality and age of 
lichens, some remarkable statements occur in 
Dr. Lindsay’s chapter on their general cha- 
racter ;— 

‘*Lichens are perennial ; they grow very slowly, 
but they attain an extreme age. Some species, 
growing on the primitive rocks of the highest 
mountain-ranges in the world, are estimated to 
have attained an age of at least a thousand years ; 
and one author mentions, after the lapse of nearly 
half a century, having observed the same specimen 
of Stieta pulmonaria on the same spot of the same 
tree. If this be the case, it is impossible to caleu- 
late how many ages we must go back in memory 
to trace the origin of the lichenose coating, the 
grey and yellow ‘time-stains,’ of many a weather- 
beaten batilement; or to consider what deeds these 
venerable crusts have witnessed—what changes they 
have outlived in the past history of our country, 
The hoary Usneas, Ramalinas, and Physcias of our 
forest-trees, like the grey beard of an old man, 
silently but eloquently proclaim Time’s ravages, 
and illustrate the constant succession of life upon 
death, growth upon decay, which is going on around 
us. We have alluded to the age of the individual; 
we shall find no less interest in regarding the geo- 
logic age of the family. Unger, in his ‘ Palzo- 
phytology,’ mentions Lichens among the few cryp- 
togamic plants which have been detected in a fossil 
state in the lower or earlier palaozoic strata.” 

Our principal object being to interest those 
who are yet unacquainted with this tribe of 
plants, we forbear from following Dr. Lind- 
say into the more strictly scientific portion 
of his volume, which contains a detailed ac- 
count of their structure and vegetation, their 
anatomy and reproduction, with descriptions 
of all the typical species hitherto found in 
Great Britain. Scherer’s ‘ Enumeratio Cri- 
tiea Lichenum Europeorum” (Berne, 1850), 
is the authority chiefiy followed in the Gyno- 
carpous lichens, or those in which the thala- 
mium is typically open, and Leighton’s ‘ Bri- 
tish Species’ (Ray Society, London, 1851), and 
‘ Monograph on the British Graphidem’ (‘An- 
nals of Nat. Hist.,’ 1854), in the Graphidex 
and the angiocarpous lichens. Tulasne’s Me- 
moirs, already mentioned, has been used in 
reference to the minute anatomy of the plants, 
including all that is known of the spermo- 
gones and pycnides, the spermatia and sty- 
lospores, peculiar organs, the structure and 
uses of which are explained in the chapter on 
the general character of lichens. The works 
of Fries, Tuckermann, and other recent wri- 
ters, are frequently referred to, and, indeed, 
the whole bibliography of the subject is most 
fully presented in the course of this volume. 
The majority of the illustrations, comprising 
20 plates with nearly 400 figures, are original, 
but advantage has also been taken of thelabours 
of Tulasne, Leighton, and Scherer, on special 
subjects. More clearness in the references 
from the plates to the text would have been 
desirable, but with due attention to the copi- 
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ous table of iliustrations prefixed, the student 
will find little difficulty. Irish botanists com. 
plain that few stations are given in ¢ 
island, while the book professes to describe 
British lichens, an omission which might haye 
been supplied by more frequent reference to 
the part of M‘Kay’s ‘ Flora Hibernica’ which 
treats of this class of plants. It would also 
have added to the completeness of the work 
had Dr. Lindsay devoted more space to the 
elementary exposition of the terms used in 
lichenology. In a popular manual this jg 
expected, and might have been done so as to 
render reference to systematic works on gene. 
ral botany needless. This ought to be reine. 
died in future editions of the work. 

One word, in conclusion, as to the peculiar 
advantages of this field of botanical study, 
The lichenologist requires no cumbrous or 
expensive apparatus of research. An old 
knife and a hammer, a few card boxes ora 
tin-ease for collecting, cardboard or paper, 
and gum or glue for preserving, and a pocket 
lens and microscope for examining, constitute 
the whole of his armamentaria. The objects 
of his pursuit are eer A eg at hand, and at 
seasons of the year when other organic pro. 
ductions are scanty. At the close of autumn 
and in winter the lichens are in their best 
condition, and when the weather is unfavour- 
able for out-of-door excursions, the microseco- 
pical examination of specimenswill furnish con- 
tinual sources of instruction and amusement. 





The Life of Henry Cornelius Agrippa von 
Nettesheim, Doctor and Knight, commonly 
known as a Magician, By Henry Morley. 
Chapman and Hall. 

THERE is something very fascinating to per- 

sons of imaginative temperament in a grisly 

tale of diablerie. We contemplate with a 

kind of pleasing awe the writing of the fatal 

contract in the blood of the victim, the fami- 

liar spirit which follows him in the shape of a 

black dog, the scenes of superhuman magnifi- 

cence and voluptuousness which he enjoys for 

a time, and the final disappearance of the 

wretch who has forfeited his soul for the en- 

joyment of present wealth and power, amidst 

a grand display of blue lights. The national 

shrewdness of Scott did not prevent him from 

enjoying, with a zest which bordered upon 
faith, these fantastic visions of intercourse 
with the other world ; the ‘ Castle of Otranto’ 
and Mrs. Radeliffe’s novels have still their 
charms; Goethe has conferred upon Dr. 
Faustus a new lease of fame; and Don Gio- 
vanni will have his admirers as long as there 
is an opera-house in the world. Even such 
prosaic places as Leeds and Manchester can 
maintain in every street their fortune-teller 
and astrologer, who lives in affluence by cast- 
ing the nativities of the begrimed operatives. 
As long, indeed, as reason is uncultivated 
imagination not directed into its proper chan- 
nels, superstition will always usurp the place 
of faith. It must be so. But we never, until 
we read Mr. Morley’s book, had any idea 
that fortune-tellers, necromancers, and magl- 
cians, were anything but impostors, who 
might very properly be a gy to the 
“persecution” of the treadmill ; nor should 
we ever have dreamt that they were in reality 
the champions of free thought and the pillars 
of the Christian faith. When Saul consulted 
the witch of Endor, we always supposed that 
he was committing an act of apostasy from 
the true God, and breaking the first com- 
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mandment, whether she were really endowed 
with supernatural powers or not; and we 
never should have called the a en “tumid 
and inflated sophists, whose brains were in 
their bellies,” &c., because they obliged their 
converts to burn their magical books. But 
Mr. Morley has chosen to write a life of Cor- 
nelius Agrippa in the hero-worshipping style ; 
and the reader is called upon to sympathise 
with the enthusiastic biographer through two 
octavo volumes, while he extols his hero, not 
merely as a clever and cultivated man, but as 
ateacher and benefactor of the human race. 
For our part, we think Nash’s ‘Cornelius 
Agripne» who showed Lord Surrey the image 
of his Geraldine reclining on a sofa, and shed- 
ding tears over a sonnet from her absent 
loyer’s pen, is more interesting, and quite as 
honest a personage as Mr. Morley’s sainted 
astrologer in ordinary to the Queen Mother 
of France, who casts nativities for her for 
money, while, to save his credit with the 
world, he affects to denounce astrology ; and 
then, in revenge for her resenting his libels, 
publishes her private correspondence. 

Cornelius Agrippa, the Herr Trippa of Ra- 
belais, was, however, a man of no ordinary 
character. Born at Cologne in 1486, of the 
noble family of Nettesheim, he was early 
addicted to mysterious studies, and while yet a 
youth was taken into the service of the Em- 
pee in some inferior station in the house- 

d. Allthis is recorded in the approved 
style of imaginative biography. The mention 

Cologne suggests the idea that a history of 
that city might be useful to the reader, and it 
isaccordingly given in nine pages. Thena 
sketch of Maximilian’s life and character oc- 
cupies nearly as many more; and the whole 
is wound up with the following philosophical 
remarks :— 


“There are men to whom it is natural from 
childhood upwards to assume the tone of a leader, 
and in whom the excess of self-reliance represents 
the grain of an otherwise amiable character. It is 
so subtly combined with everything they say or do 
as to appear but rarely in the offensive form of 
violent or obvious self-assertion ; it is not displayed 
7 esc but it is felt by others in whom the same 

ent of character is more weakly developed. 

“They are not by any means necessarily great 
orable men who go through the world as centres 
of these great or little circles with this spirit in 
them, but it must be a very great man indeed who 
can keep any one of them within the circumference 
of a circle whereof he is not the centre. Cornelius 


Agrippa had a disposition of this kind,” &c, 


After serving for some time in the Empe- 
ror's Italian wars, and being already master 
of eight languages, Agrippa is sent to Paris 
on a diplomatic mission, and here. engages, 
apparently on his own responsibility, in a con- 
spiracy to restore to his domain in Catalonia 
a certain Senor Juanetin de Gerona, who had 
been driven away by the incensed population 
for his tyranny. Agrippa and his sworn asso- 
Gates even nourish the hope of obtaining pos- 
session of the whole province. But after 
having seized the Castle of Gerona, and mas- 
sacred the garrison, they are closely besieged 

the enraged peasantry, and escape with 
culty to France. 

Afraid, after this mischance, to return to 
his master, he obtains the chair of Hebrew in 
the city of Déle, and reads lectures on 
Reuchlin’s work, ‘De Mirifico Verbo.’ Apro- 
pos of this, we have a life of Reuchlin, and 
an analysis of his book, from which it appears 

t he was the first E an who drew at- 
tention to the Jewish Ca These were 


the traditional rules of interpreting the law, 
which, though probably not older than the 
third or fourth century, were said to have 
been delivered to Moses by word of mouth, 
when he received the tables of stone. That a 
similar system was extant in our Saviour’s 
time is shown by the fact that he denounced 
it. The following passage will give some idea 
of these delusions :— 


“In the beginning was Or Haensoph, the 
eternal light, from whose brightness there de- 
scended a ray through the first-born of God, Adam 
Kadmon, and presently, departing from its straight 
course, ran in a cirele, and so formed the first of 
the sephiroth, which was called Kethei, or the 
crown, because superior to all the rest. Having 
formed this circle, the ray resumed its straight 
course, till it again ran in a circle to produce the 
second of the ten sephiroth, chochma, wisdom, be- 
cause wisdom is the source of all, The same ray of 
divine light passed on, losing gradually, as it be- 
came more distant from its holy source, some of 
its power, and formed presently, in like manner, 
the third of the sephiroth. * * * By these circles 
our world is surrounded, and weakened in its pas- 
sage through them, but able to bring down with it 
powers that are the character of each, divine light 
reaches us. These sephiroth, arranged in a pecu- 
liar manner, form theTree of the Cabalists ; they are 
also sometimes arranged in the form of a man, 
Adam Kadmon, according to the idea of the Neo- 
Platonics that the figure of the world was that of 
a man’s body. This kind of belief,” adds Mr. 
Morley, ‘‘which was derived also from the 
Alexandrian Platonists, led to thespiritual Cabalism 
by which such Christians as Reuchlin and Agrippa 
profited. It connected them with a strong link 
with the divine essence, and they feeling, perhaps 
more distinctly than their neighbours, that they 
were partakers of the divine nature, and might 
by a striving after purity of soul and body, win 
their way to a state of spiritual happiness and 
power, cut themselves off from all communion with 
the sensualists that had become the scandal of the 
church of Rome, and keenly perceived, as they 
expressed strongly, their sense of the degraded 
habits of the priests. It was in this way that the 
Christian Cabalists assisted in the labours of the 
Reformation.” 

Non estis my eit Christian reli- 
gion is not to be maintained by such follies 
as these scraps of Manicheism, which had been 
denounced over and over again by St. Paul. 
And we really cannot join with Mr. Morley 
in calling the clergy names, because they re- 
sisted the introduction of these fables into 
the Christian faith. But we are glad to escape 
for a moment from the thorny regions of po- 
lemics to contemplate Renchlin for once em- 
ploying his magical art to a useful purpose. 


‘He was detained once inan inn whenit was rain- 
ing very heavily, and of course had his book with 
him. The rain had driven into the common room 
a large number of country people, who were making 
a great noise. To quiet them Reuchlin called for 
a piece of chalk, and drew with it a circle on the 
table before which he sat. Within the circle hethen 
drew a cross, and also within it, on the right side 
of the cross, he placed with + solemnity a cup 
of water, on the left he stuck a knife upright. 
Then placing a book—doubtless a Hebrew one— 
within the mysterious circle, he began to read, and 
the rustics who had gathered round him, with thei? 
mouths agape, patiently waited for the conse- 
quences of all this conjuration. The result was that 
Reuchlin finished comfortably the chapter he was 
reading, without being distressed even by a whisper 
of disturbance.” 

Cornelius Agrippa is next introduced to us 
as “ angling for private patronage,” by writing 
‘De Nobilitate et Preexcellentia Feminei 
Sexus Declamatio’—a panegyric on the sex. 





This was intended as a comphment to Mar- 





garet, daughter of Maximilian, and Mistress 
of Déle and Burgundy, and procured for the 
youthful lecturer the patronage of that 
princess. And as an appropriate commentary 
upon it, he shortly aher married a young, 
noble, and handsome wife, to whom was 
much attached. His domestic qualities, his 
love of wife and children, is indeed the chief 
redeeming point in his character. His next 
literary work was his treatise,‘ De Occulta 
Philosophia Libri Tres.’ This was the founda- 
tion of his fame, and the justification of the 
opposition which he afterwards experienced. 
Mr. Morley winds up his accurate analysis 
of the first book of this farrago of heathen 
idolatry, philosophy, and magic, combined 
with Jewish cabalism and Manichean dreams, 
by the following reflection :— 

“So we may hear, if we will, the spirit of the 
young inquirer pleading to us from across the cen- 
turies, and if our own minds ever yearned for an 
escape from the delusions of the grosser sense and 
the restriction set by crowds on free inquiry, there 
is no true heart that will not say, You laboured 
well, my brother.” 

We confess that we are not of this number 
of “ true hearts ;” we cannot see how truth 
could be forwarded by such exploded follies, 
except perhaps in the way of a reductio ad 
absurdum ; nor can we sympathize with Mr. 
Morley when he calls Catalinet a “ villanous 
monk” for preaching against them. Truth is 
truth, by whomsoever it is spoken; and 
though Agrippa is a hero and Catalinet a 
“ monk”—he was not a monk, indeed, but a 
Francisean friar, but Mr. Morley is always 
confounding the orders—we cannot but ae- 
knowledge that the latter had the better case. 
The necessity for the Reformation appears to 
us to be proved, not by the fact that Agrippa’s 
doctrines were condemned, but by the fact 
that they were aceepted by many influential 
people, both among clergy and laity. 

Astrology and magic, though denounced 
generally by the lower orders of the clergy, 
were in favour with princes and even with 
some prelates, and Agrippa is dispatched on 
a diplomatic mission to London, to endeavour 
to obtain the adherence of Henry VIII. to 
the league into which Maximilian and Francis 
had entered against the warlike Pope, 
Julius I1., whose maxim was, never to sheathe 
the sword while the soil of Italy was _——_ 
by the tread of a foreign soldier. In London, 
his scholarship, which was undoubtedly ex- 
tensive, obtained for him an introduction to 
Dean Colet, one of our earliest’Grecians, and 
the founder of St. Paul’s school. With this 
eminent man he read St. Paul’s Epistles in| 
the original. This intercourse appears to have 
wrought a change for the better in his mind ; 
but in his epistle to Catalinet, dated from 
Colet’s house, the chief use he makes of his 
newly-acquired knowledge of seripture is to 
give his railing greater pomt; and we still 
find him recurring to the “vain philosophy” 
which St. Paul condemned, publishing such 
books as St. Paul was instrumental in getting 
burned. 

This is the man whom the Council of Pisa, 
held by a few cardinals for the purpose of 
deposing Julius IT., chose for their theologian. 
On the diseomfiture of this conciliabulum, he 
again becomes a soldier, and is taken prisoner 
at Pavia. On his liberation we still find him 
at his cabalistic and Rosicrucian pursuits, 
lecturing at Pavia on Hermes Trismegistus, 
and writing a treatise ‘On the Triple Way 
of Knowing God”—that is, of discovering 
the means of obtaining know- 
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ledge and power ; for, like Simon Magus, he 
thinks that Christianity is only one kind of 
magic. He then wanders to the south of 
France, and thence to Metz, where he is 
made syndic and orator ; but having saved a 
poor woman from suffering as a witch, he in- 
curs the resentment of the Dominicans, 
who rivalled King James and the Puritans in 
their hatred of witchcraft. He returns to 
Cologne, where he loses his wife. 

He now wanders for some time in Switzer- 
land, but having obtained the appointment 
of physician, or rather fortune-teller, in ordi- 
nary to Louisa of Savoy, mother of Francis I., 
he returns to Lyons. Here he is consulted 
by every one as an astrologer; by the queen 
as to the success of the wars in Italy ; by in- 
dividuals as to their private affairs. For, 
while he avows a disbelief in astrology before 
the world, he does not fail to cast nativities, 
and pocket the rewards of divination, “lest,” 
as he says, “ you think that I am only deny- 
ing you.” But his royal mistress was un- 

unctual in her payments, and irritated by 
fis difficulties, he conceives the idea of re- 
venging himself on the world by a treatise on 
the uncertainty of the sciences and arts. In 
this declamatio invectiva, as he calls it, he 
passes in review all states of life and profes- 
sions, and, by way of conciliating his royal 
patrons, he attacks the court with peculiar 
bitterness, declaring that “whoso would 
marry an honest woman, let him not look for 
her at court.” Unable to obtain by invective 
what had been refused to his respectful 
demands, he leaves Lyons for Antwerp, 
where he has some trusty friends; but on 
the way finds great difficulty in obtaining his 
passport from the Duke of Vendéme, who 
declares that he will never do anything for a 
fortune-teller. At length, however, he arrives 
at Antwerp with his wife and children, and 
gains his livelihood by practising medicine. 
While absent with a patient at Malines, he 
receives the following pleasing letter from his 


secretary :— 

-“ All are safe at home; your wife (for by this 
time he had married again) becomes stronger and 
stronger every hour, the children are happy, chir- 
rup, laugh, and grow. Mary (that was the nurse, 
called in the household Mary the Greater ; there 
was another little maid, whom her master called 
Mary the Less)—Mary sedulously watches over 
your wife’s health. Tarot, Franza, Musa, with 
the concubines (these were his dogs, which used to 
sleep with him), day and night make themselves 
heard, and threaten torture against thieves: but they 
trot so constantly about the larder that I fear lest 
they be changed from dogs to garden deities, or 
husbandmen, or, at any rate, philosophers ; that is 
to say, of the academic (peripatetic) sort. For the 
rest of the company here, the nurse nurses ; Her- 
cules (a man-servant) is Herculean; Aurelius 
works in the laboratory. All, in fact, goes well. 
I set at rest your notary, who came here in your 
name ; I wonder that you did not give me any 
kind of hint about him. Everything else I have 
done to the best of my ability. Your wife bids me 
write this, that you may address yourself with an 
easier mind to the healing of your patient, and be 
able to come back to her the sooner. She wishes 
you fortune, health, and all the happiness you ask, 
and wishes to be very much commended to you.” 


The plague now breaks out at Antwerp, and 
carries off his second wife; but in the midst 
of his affliction he is consoled by the flatterin 
offers of employment which are te | 
upon him by the credulous, and, at the same 
time, sceptical sovereigns of Europe. Hen 
VIII. invites him to England; the Marquis 
of Montferrat to Italy ; but he finally deter- 


mines to accept the office of historiographer 
to the Emperor Charles’ V., and as such 
writes ten declamations on his double coro- 
nation at Boulogne, a history of his reign, 
and a funeral oration on the death of Mar- 
garet of Austria, the Emperor’s mother. 
But his vanity, which seems indeed to have 
been his ruling passion, was once more his 
ruin. He determined to print and publish 
his early works on the occult sciences, and 
his treatise on the vanity of the sciences, 
by this act taking upon himself, in mature 
age, the responsibility of all those ridiculous, 
and indeed pernicious, fables, and violent 
denunciations of authority, which, when he 
found it convenient, he had attributed to the 
inexperience of youth. The Emperor was 
furious at the direct insult offered to himself 
in the last-named work ; the historiographer’s 
salary was witheld, and his creditors put him 
in prison. In Cardinal Campeggio, however, 
he found a patron who obtained his release, 
and endeavoured to enlist his pen on the 
side of the unfortunate Katharine of Arra- 
on, whose divorce was then in agitation. 

é now, however, appears to’ be sinking in 
the world ; nothing comes of the treaty ; but, 
as if to add to all his miseries, he marries 
his third wife. She it was who gaverise to the 
sarcasm of Rabelais, whose Herr Trippa, 
while he is gazing at the stars, cannot see his 
own dishonour. 

His next contest is with the theologians of 
Louvain, who publish a refutation of his doc- 
trines. To their arguments he replies by 
“ exposing the immoralities of certain rectors 
and professors.” This indeed was too much 
the style of controversialists at that time; 
but Agrippa carried it to excess. 

As historiographer, he had managed to 
convert the friendship of Charles V. into 
decided hostility. He is accordingly banished, 
and flies to France; and, having made 
Francis I. his enemy by publishing the Queen- 
Mother's private correspondence, he is thrown 
into prison at Paris. e still, however, has 
powerful friends at court, and after a time is 
set free; but it is only to die in want at 
Grenoble, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 
He lies buried in the church of the Domini- 
cans of that city, and a bad and insulting 
epitaph in elegiac verse was carved on his 
tomb. Mr. Morley closes this sad history of 
energy wasted and talents misapplied, with 
this exclamation in very questionable taste— 
“So like a pagan spat the monk upon the Christian’s grave.” 


It is difficult to believe that the author of 
the book is serious. He has chosen for the 
object of a kind of laudation, which would be 
extravagant even if applied to a good man, 
one who can be absolved from the charge of 
shameless charlatanism only by supposing 
him to have been a confirmed fanatic. His 
biographer would persuade us, however, 
that he was a perfect Christian, and as such 
entitled to,our veneration; but if we look for 
Christian graces in his character, the only 
one we can find is his hatred to the friars, 
whom Mr. Morley erroneously calls “ monks,” 
because they it was who most firmly withstood 
his impious corruptions of Christianity. The 
picture is indeed a sad one. We grieve to 
see a youth of noble family, handsome person, 


urged on by something resembling demoniacal 
possession, to commit the basest actions, to 


ry | place himself in the most humiliating posi- 
tions, and to die, like a mad dog, hated and 





feared by all mankind. There is a terrible 


great natural abilities, and excellent education, | 





grandeur in the picture of his life of continual 
conflict, and his despairing death, which 
reminds us of the Qdipus of the Greek 
tragedian. But Mr. Morley has done his 
best, by over-panegyric, to denude his cha. 
racter of interest. Poor Cornelius Agrip 
after having escaped the Dominicans, a 
fallen into the more fatal gripe of a biographer 
of the hero-worshipping school. 





Tender and True. A Colonial Yale. By the 
Author of ‘Clara Morison.’ 2 vols. Smith 
and Elder. 

Tuts novel for once deserves its name ; it is 

very tender and very true. ‘Tender in the 

delicacy of handling, the refinement of 
thought, the purity of expression, visible from 
the first page to the last ; true in the fideli 

with which the homely passages of domestic 
intercourse are reproduced, the tact that 
leaves the principal personages to delineate 
their characters by their actions, the natural. 
ness with which their feelings clothe them. 
selves in appropriate phrase. To the wisdom 
which leads her to attempt such scenes as her 
own experience enables her to describe, and 
the cleverness which invests their minutest 
details with interest, the authoress adds an 
advantage peculiarly her own—the ability to 
impart novelty and vivacity to her represen- 
tations of life by exhibiting them on almost 
untrodden ground. She has been in Aus- 
tralia, and the most conspicuous of her 
characters are emigrants like herself. Now, 

Australia is a country offering at present 

peculiar opportunities to the writer of fiction, 

enabling him to unite the precision of obser- 
vation to the charm of neralty. If he de- 
scribes what he has seen in England (and the 
days are gone by when the public would be 
satisfied with mere fancy pictures), his com- 
munications will not, strictly speaking, be 
novel to the larger portion of his readers; 
but the most ordinary phases of Australian 

life come as yet with all the freshness of a 

romance. It is no exaggeration to say that 

we have, for the most part, a better idea of 

a wyvern or a cockatrice than of an Austra- 

lian. The monster may be fantastic, but his 

constituent parts are alarmingly real. Wings, 
stings, scales, venom, and viciousness, combine 
to form a tout ensemble sufficiently definite, 
if sufficiently disagreeable. But to form any 
definite picture of Australian life seems for 
the present impossible ; the incongruity of 
the components clouds the impression of the 
whole. The country appears like a collection 
of unconsidered trifles for which the other 
portions of the globe could find no use—& 
sort of Exhibition of the Idleness of all conti- 
nents, to which Asia has contributed forests, 
Africa deserts, Europe colonists, and America 
opossums. In such a country our uncles, 
cousins, grandmothers, and remaining popula- 
tion, sufficiently matter-of-fact at home, appear 
themselves eccentric and abnormal. We cat- 
not realize them. We know what manner of 

man Smith was when he went to business m 

a gig, but what does he resemble when he 

chases an opossum upa gum-tree? We think 

of him and his comrades as conjurors who 
have gone to the end of the world without 
falling over the edge, and made us antipodes 
in our own despite. Their map, as revolu- 
tionary as themselves, shows us our old 
familiar towns in extraordinary company— 
Manchester upon the Murrumbidgee, Exeter 
in the plains of Bungaree, on the road to 
Wolo-Wolo. We might wonder that they 
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should be able to spare us so much gold, were 
not this balanced by the greater marvel that 
we should be able to keep so little. The 
restless activity that photographs itself by 

mail adds to our perplexity. We hear 
ofnothing but change and locomotion ; the 
colony seems a tumbling acrobat—all arms 
and Jegs, with no body to mention. Wemust 
wait for a more settled state of things ere our 
miscellaneous notions can combine into a type 
of character definite as that which associates 
doak and mustachio with the Spaniard, or 
calls up a vision of sallow angularity at the 
name of Yankee. 

‘Tender and True,’ however, has a higher 
aim than that of contributing to our know- 
ledge of Australian life. It is a domestic 
narrative, with a domestic moral—‘ Be ye 
like-minded one towards another.’ It is a 
story of family peace troubled for a time by 
the incompatibility of two excellent disposi- 
tions. Mary North, the heroine, is a winning 
creature, beautiful and simple asa flower, but 
needing, like a flower, the sunshine of smiles, 
and now and then the gentle rain of sympa- 
thetic tears. Her husband, a ‘wise, firm 
man, understanding many things, does 
not understand her. Sufficient to himself, 
never having felt any need of encouragement 
orsympathy, he does not comprehend why 
any one else should. Devoid of tact and per- 
ception, he long allows the yearning heart 
beside him to sorrow on without any idea of 
itsunhappiness. When at length some sus- 
pition of the case forces itself upon his ob- 
tuseness, his practical understanding, deter- 
mined to find a material reason for every- 
thing, decides him to throw the blame upon 
the mother-in-law, and seek a refuge from 
her influence in Australia. With the change 
ofscene the novelty and picturesqueness of 
the tale begin; but it also commences to 
become faulty as a work of art. Till then all 
the interest has been centred in Mary 
North, and the prominence accorded to her 
fortunes has given unity to the whole. In 
Australia, however, the authoress has so 
much to sketch, so many phases of existence 
tounfold, that Mary is perforce thrust into 
the background, and soon abdicates her post 
of heroine in favour of her sister Rose. This 
young lady is certainly a very charming per- 
son, but she has so much to go through before 
she can get married to her mind, that, long 
ere that desirable consummation is attained, 
the legitimate heroine has well nigh faded 

our recollection, and her final reconcilia- 
tion with her husband seems more like an 
awkward arrear from the first volume re- 
maining to be discharged somehow, than the 
natural termination which every preceding 
passage has implied. In fact, the incidents 
of ‘Tender and True’ might and ought to 
have made two stories. 

If, however, there is matter here sufficient 
for two novels, there is also sufficient merit. 

we may add, the fidelity of the 

’s pictures of English life disposes 

wto trust her, when on Australian ground— 
Vhich we are glad to be able to do, as the 
Mupression we receive of antipodal society is 
m the whole a very favourable one. Its 
— seems balanced by its cordiality, 
its want of a privileged class and enno- 


ing recollections, by the truly British public 
pint which has already founded an univer- 
Sty, and sent hard-earned sovereigns to 
tomfort the families of the conquerors of 


pol. 











PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Treasury of Geography, Physical, Historical, Descrip- 
tive, and Political, ec. Designed and commenced by the 
late Samuel Maunder, continued and completed by Wil- 
liam Hughes, F.R.G.S. Longman and Co, 

Life in Ancient India, By Mrs. Speir. With Illustrations 
drawn on Wood by George Scharf, Jun., F.S.A. Smith, 


Elder, and Co. 
Art and Nature at Home and Abroad, By George W. 


Thornbury. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

A Memoir of the late G. B. Thorneycroft, Esq., of Wolver- 
hampton, By the Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 

The Christian Cosmos. By E. W. Grinfield, M.A. Seeley and 


Kathe Brande: a Fireside History of a Quiet Life, By 
Holme Lee. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Mr. Arle: a Novel, 2vols, Hurst and Blackett. 

Deverell: a Novel, 3 vols, Chapman and Hall. 

The Aquavivarium, Fresh and Marine: being an Account of 
the Principles and Objects involved in the Domestic Cul- 
ture of Water Plants and Animals, By E, Lankester, M.D, 
R. Hardwicke. 

The Ancient Workers and Artificers in Metal, By James 
Napier, F.C.S. Simpkin and Co. 

The Espousals. The Angel in the House, Book II. John 
W. Parker and Son, 

Hours of Sun and Shade. Reveries in Prose and Verse, with 
Translations from various European Languages. By 
Percy Vernon Gordon de Montgomery. Groombridge 
and Sons, 

Tur Treasury of Geography, edited by Mr. 

Hughes, F.R.G.S., is a valuable addition to the 

series of books of reference bearing the name of 

‘ Maunder’s Treasuries.’ The work was designed 

by the late Samuel Maunder, whose ability and 

tact in the preparation of thisclass of books are well 
known and appreciated. The materials he had 
collected, and the introductory portion of the 
volume, were put into the hands of Mr. Hughes, 
whose own geographical writings attest his com- 
petency to carry out the plan which had been pro- 
jected for this Treasury. In nine hundred double- 
column pages of closely-printed matter an immense 
number of geograyhical facts are compressed, 
with notices of the history, statistics, ethnology, 
and physical and political condition of each coun- 
try. Turning to various parts of the book for 
places referred to in the papers of the day, or‘con- 
nected with current events, we have found satis- 
factory and accurate information down to the most 
recent date. The supplementary chapter on the 

Arctic and Antarctic voyages is somewhat meagre, 

however, for a subject which has occupied so large 

a share of the attention of geographers. The 

volume contains numerous maps and engravings, 

with a frontispiece drawn by J. Wolff, under- the 
direction of Anderssen, the traveller, presenting 
an animated picture of animal life in South Africa. 

Indian Archeology is a field untouched by most 
of our English antiquaries, but those whose know- 
ledge of the East and familiarity with oriental lan- 
guages give them the key to the treasures of this 
lore, are enthusiastic in their pursuits. The bear- 
ings of archeology upon history are most important 
in regard to India, and already the discovery of 
coins, inscriptions, and manuscripts has modified 
the received annals of these regions. The leading 
researches of the present age in Indian archeology 
have been brought under review by Professor 
Lassen, in his Indische Alterthumskunde, but he 
has not introduced into that learned work speci- 
mens or translations of the ancient literature of 
India, a rich field of antiquarian illustration. The 
accomplished authoress of the present volume on 
life in Ancient India has taken from Professor Las- 
sen’s work her chief materials, adding notices 
gleaned from other sources, and introducing most 
interesting passages from the ancient Indian books 
illustrative of the history, life, and customs of the 
early inhabitants of those regions of the East. 
The illustrations, about sixty in number, are exe- 
cuted by Mr. George Scharf, from original designs 
and sketches, some of the most striking of which 
are from the pencil of Mr. William Prinsep. To 
all Anglo-Indians this will be a delightful and ac- 
ceptable volume. 

The multifarious contents of Mr. Thornbury’s 
volumes may be said to bring them within that 
composite class of productions which, for want of a 
more exact title, passes under the loose designa- 
tion of Miscellaneous. Almost every species of 





topic appears to be discussed by this universal 
writer, who, whatever the critics may think of 
him, is evidently on excellent terms with himself, 
In one chapter he is a traveller, in another an 
artist, in a third a commentator, then, hey presto! 
politician, novelist, antiquary— ‘‘ Everything by 
turns, and nothing long.” 

The Memoir of Mr. G. B. Thorneycroft, late 
Mayor of Wolverhampton, belongs to the class of 
religious biographies, his character and career af- 
fording many useful and practical lessons, especially 
to young men in business, Incidentally are intro- 
duced notices of subjects of public interest, such as 
the condition of the working classes in the manu- 
facturing districts, and the growth of the great 
seats of British industry. Thelife of Mr. Thorney- 
croft is a contemporary record of the history of 
Wolverhampton, from the period when it wasa 
country town till it arrived at its present wealth 
and population. In most of the improvements of 
the town, and the establishment of its public insti- 
tutions, he took an active part. He was engaged 
in the iron trade. In 1850 the Telford medal was 
conferred on him by the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, for a paper ‘On the Manufacture of Malle- 
able Iron, and on the Strength of Railway Axles.’ 
He died in 1851. The estimation in which he was 
held by his fellow townsmen is attested by various 
memorials, including a marble statue, executed by 
Mr. Thorneycroft of London, and a bronzed cast- 
iron monument, with a suitable inscription, erected 
by the subscriptions of the workmen in his em- 
ployment. 

‘Mr. Arle’ is a book of promise, for it displays 
mind. The authoress is evidently not afraid to 
think for herself upon most subjects ; it is a pity 
that this independence of thought has not been 
exerted in planning the construction and incidents 
of her story. These are of the most conventional 
description ; we have the usual high-spirited girl 
between her ill-matched pair of adorers—the one 
smiling, but unstable as the wave, the otheruncouth, 
but steady as the rock. It is needless to say which 
she chooses at last, and neither in her character, 
nor in their characters, nor in any other characters, 
do we observe the smallest deviation from the re- 
cognised types. Such story as there is, is weari- 
somely dragging, unrelieved by incident, and per- 
petually going to sleep. In a word, so far as plot 
and personages are concerned, ‘ Mr. Arle’ is a very 
poor rechauffée of a very cold dish. It cannot be 
surprising, then, that the thoughtfulness and de- 
scriptive power manifested in the book fail of pro- 
ducing their due effect, They will be better 
appreciated when they come in better company— 
when the writer shall have acquired a confidence 
in her own powers that will lead her to think them 
unworthily employed in providing a stage and a 
voice for the worn-out creations of her predecessors. 

Dr. Lankester’s Treatise on the Aquavivarium 
gives a popular account of the principles and 
objects involved in this recently-introduced and 
widely-attractive method of preserving water-plants 
and animals, It is distinguished from some other 
practical manuals on the subject by the large 
space devoted to the description of the living 
objects contained in the crystal prisons, and 
thereby imparting pleasant instruction in the rudi- 
ments of natural history. ‘The practical construc- 
tion and management of the tanks are also fully 


described. There are numerous illustrations, 


generally well drawn ; but some proportion ought 
to have been kept in the sizes of the objects 
figured. There is a water-beetle sprawling over 
nearly half a page, and a Limnza of gigantic 
dimensions, while newts and gudgeons are dwarfed 
without any reference to scale of dimensions. 
With regard to the name Aquavivarium, suggested 
it appears by Mr. Charles Knight, its length is 


objectionable, and it possesses no advantages over 


that of Aquarium, proposed by Mr. Warington, 
the first who succeeded in drawing the general 
attention of scientific men to a mode of preserving 
and exhibiting living forms, for which Mr. Ward’s 
cases had prepared the way. It is idle to say that 
Aquarium does not express fully the uses of the 
vessels or reservoirs employed. Few of the words 
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in common use for analogous purposes explain 
their objects by their original etymology. Every 
one knows what is meant by a menagerie or a 
museum, though the original meaning of the words 
gives little assistance. Dr, Lankester objects to 
Vivarium as not sufficiently distinctive, being 
equally applicable to a wild-beast show, a hutch 
of rabbits, or,a fish-pond. To the word Aquarium 
he objects as already possessing a definite meaning 
in Latin lexicons. But it matters little now that 
the Romans understood by Aquaria reservoirs for 
bathing or drinking, or other miscellaneous pur- 
poses. The Aquarium as proposed by Mr. Wa- 
rington, and adopted by Mr. Gosse and other 
writers on the subject, is the name which ought to 
be generally used, and will be by all who love 
brevity and avoid pedantry. 

Mr. Napier has collected many remarkable and 
interesting facts about the metallurgy of tke an- 
cients, from references in the writings of the 
Hebrews and other nations. The books of the Old 
Testament are the chief authorities cited in the 
parts of the work in which the author's original 
investigations are described, but use has also been 
made of the works of archeologists who have 
treated of the workers and artificers in metal 
among the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. The 
subject is capable of further elucidation, and may 
be used for throwing light on many points of ethno- 
logy and history. Chemical analysis of antiquarian 
relics might afford important contributions in the 
inquiry. In connexion with Phenician metallurgy, 
the early history and condition of the British 
islands may yet receive authentic illustrations. 
Mr. Napier’s book presents some striking views of 
the early proficiency of some nations in mining and 
metallurgic arts. 

Part Second of the love canticle, The Angel in 
the House, is entitled The Espousals, the former 
part being called The Betrothal. (‘L. G.,’ 1854, 
p. 970). The author here gives some account of 
his experience as a Benedict, in strains sometimes 
eloquent by their enthusiasm, but oftener ludicrous 
by their prosaic minuteness of narrative and 
studied quaintness of description. 

Mr. “ Percy Vernon Gordon de Montgomery’s” 
book boasts nineteen pages of subscribers’ names, 
including that of Mr. Gilfillan, who, if he really 
buys all his protégé’s bad poetry, must, by this 
time have sunk a considerable amount of capital in 
avery unprofitable way. Anxious, we suppose, to 
convince his patrons that, in spite of appearances, 
they have actually got something for their 
money, Mr. Montgomery produces forty lauda- 
tory testimonials, varying in fervour, from an 
anonymous critic’s profession that Lord Byron’s 
early compositions are in nowise to be compared to 
his, toa Mr. Addye Scott’s mild appreciation of 
‘your verses on flowers,” which occasions him to 
observe that ‘“ your heart is a promising seed-plot 
for poetry.” We know not whether this eulogium 
proceeds from a market gardener, but surely the 
man who prints it is thankful for small mercies. 
If he needs a forty-first testimonial, we are ready 
to give him ours, to the effect that we can imagine 
nobody better qualified to fill the odd corners of a 
newspaper ; he would be a trowvaille for the ‘Little 
Pedlington Observer,’ and a real treasure to the 
‘Stoke Pogis Advertiser.’ His facility of dealing 
out fluent commonplaces is something astounding ; 
he is just the man to play the Milton of a provin- 
cial coterie, where he might possibly be inglorious, 
but would assuredly seldom be mute. If he has a 
female cousin, she has certainly long since read 
herself into raptures, which we should be sorry to 
disturb by suggesting that dear Percy has in reality 
not a single idea of his own. This, however, is the 
fact, and the best part of the book is that where 
his obligations are openly acknowledged, that is to 
say, the translations. Some of these are really 
creditable. We regret not to be able to speak 
so favourably of the prose passages scattered 
throughout the book—inflated essays, wherein, 
among other assertions equally startling, we are 
apprised, with great solemnity, that ‘‘the mutabi- 
lity of all things affects not Death,” and that ‘‘the 
beautiful cannot dié, for it is immortal,” a reason 


as forcible as that assigned by Tilburina’s father 
for his daughter's inability to see the Spanish fleet. 


New Editions. 
The Science of Arithmetic: a Systematic Course of Numerical 
Reasoning and Computation, By James Cornwell, Ph.D., 


and Joshua G. Fitch, M.A. Second Edition, Simpkin 
and Co, 


The Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints: a Contemporary His- 


tory. Edited by Charles Mackay, Fourth Edition, Ward 
and Lock, 


Nanon; or, Women’s War, 
Hodgson, 


The Hunchback of Notre-Dame, By Victor Hugo,—? 

Suvce the first edition of the History of the Mor- 
mons was published, the sect has assumed a fuller 
development, the territory of the Great Salt Lake 
has grown into political importance, and the con- 
dition of the country and its inhabitants has at- 
tracted much attention in the United States. Be- 
sides the narratives of independent travellers, and 
the official report of the expedition sent by the 
American Government, several accounts of the 
Mormons have appeared by members of the body, 
and also confessions and exposures by some who 
have fled from these scenes of infamy in the wilds 
of the West. With the help of these new sources 
of-information, and of more private communica- 
tions, the story is brought down to the latest period 
in the fourth edition now published. The volume 
contains much curious and authentic matter relat- 
ing to the territory of Utah and its population. 
There are numerous illustrative wood-cuts, Fre- 
quent errors betray carelessness either in the print- 
ing or editing. In such a book we scarcely expect 
to find ‘‘imposter,” or to be told that ‘‘ a French- 


man would say Prosque tout aime? richesses et 
pouvoir,” 


By Alexander Dumas, T. 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


The School and the Workshops, why should they not combine? 


A Letter. By the Hon. and Rev, Grantham M, Yorke, 
M.A, John Murray, 


A Report of the Proceedings at the Ceremony of Laying the 
Foundation Stone of the St. Thomas Charterhouse. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Longman and Co. 

Where we Went, and What we Saw, in our Fourteen Days’ 
Ramble through Belgium, W.8, Lincoln and Son, 

One of More. By Lateste O’Meagre. Illustrated by Friston. 
No. I, James Blackwood. 

In the manufacturing towns and districts of 

England the demand for juvenile labour forms a 

serious hindrance to education. Mr. Mann, in his 

Report on the Census, estimates 5,000,000 as the 

number of children between the ages of five and 

fifteen who ought to be at school, out of the popu- 
lation; but about 1,000,000 have to be deducted 
on account of employment in labour, and of this 
the largest proportion is in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. A table-of the proportion per cent. of scho- 
lars to the population in several of the large towns 
shows in Bath 6°41, while in Birmingham only 
2°67. Mr. Yorke, the incumbent of one of the 
parishes in Birmingham, has published the result 
of his observations and researches on this subject, 
with suggestions for remedying or mitigating the 
evils complained of. In the schools of his district, 

Mr. Yorke states that the average period of at- 

tendance is only 8} months in all, the average pe- 

riod over the whole county during which each child 
gets schooling being not more than 18 months. 

The average time in all the manufacturing towns is 

probably not more than 10 months. In many 

branches of manufacture children as young as six 
are employed, and comparatively few are allowed 
to be away from work of the ages of eight or ten. 

While they get wages sufficient to pay for their 

own niaintenance, the parents rarely send their 

children to school, even where no payment for 
teaching is required, the loss being the two or three 
shillings of weekly wages. The degradation of the 
working classes from this early andincessant toil can 
be readily imagined, and it is not surprising that 
generous philanthropists amidst such scenes should 
be deeply affected by what they witness. In the 
absence of compulsory legal interference, Mr. Yorke 
appeals to the wealthy manufacturers to encourage 
longer continuance of the children at school, by 
giving preference to children who hold certificates 





| of good conduct and of proficiency in elementary 





a 
education. He also urges that appointmentsto situa. 
tions of: greater trust should be determined op 
similar principles, thereby gradually raising the 
standard of education, and introducing motives fop 
improvement in the habits of the operatives, By 
the means explained in his letter, Mr. Yorke shows 
how the undue competition of the workshop with 
the school for the presence of the children may be 
balanced, the amount of education be in 

and the character and comfort of the working 
classes improved. All this supposes the existence 
of other motives than selfish covetousness on the 
part of the employers of labour. The letter jg 
addressed to Mr. Chance of Birmingham, who hag 
set a noble example to the master manufacturers 
by his attention to the young people under his 
charge. The names of other masters and compa: 
nies by whom schools have been encouraged are 
also mentioned with honour. But we fear ‘that 
appeals such as those of Mr. Yorke will be made 
in vain to the majority of manufacturers, and that 
the power of the Government can alone be counted 
upon for protecting the children of the poor. The 
appeal is not, however, made in vain if some other 
employers, of generous and liberal feeling, follow the 
examples described in this pamphlet. The sug- 
gestions as to founding exhibitions and student 
ships in science and art, as proposed by Mr. Yorke, 
would also contribute to the elevation of the work- 
ing classes of our manufacturing towns, 

In the district of St. Thomas, Charterhouse, the 
labours of the Rev. Mr. Rogers, the incumbent, 
have been energetic and persevering for the benefit 
of his parishioners, and the Goswell-street schools 
are models of efficient educational establishments 
under the regulations of the Committee of Council. 
Mr. Rogers has succeeded in instituting free 
schools for a lower class of the population, and the 
proceedings and speeches at the foundation of the 
new building in Golden-lane are reported in a 
pamphlet now published. Mr. Gladstone performed 
the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone, in 
the absence of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
speeches appropriate to the occasion were delivered 
by the Bishop of St. David’s, the Dean of Salis- 
bury, Sir Stafford Northcote, and others who take 
active interest in national education. The example 
of Mr. Rogers in the management of his parish 
deserves imitation, as the success of his efforts 
affords encouragement to others to do likewise. 

The fourteen not unpleasant pages in which 
‘““W. 8. L.” records the incidents of his fourteen 
days in Belgium, are, we suppose, designed for 
the entertainment of a privatecircle, If not, there 
appears no reason for their heing printed, and, if 
they are, we do not see why they should have been 
published. 

The author of ‘One of More’ writes like an at- 
torney’s clerk with a literary turn of mind, We 
have not discoyered the signification of his title, 
but sincerely trust that it does not indicate any 
intention on his part of obliging the world with 
a plurality of fictions. Not that we think him 
likely to do so, for his book shows him to possess 
at least considerable natural shrewdness and obset- 
vation—qualities which will soon enable him to 
discover a better exercise for them than writing 
ephemeral novels in sixpenny numbers, 
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‘ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Tue Linnean Society is about to migrate to 
Burlington House, from its well-known and 
dassical habitation, the house of Sir Joseph 
Banks, in Soho-square. This event in the 
history of the Society suggests some remarks 
on the present condition and the prospects of 
this venerable and distinguished scientific 
body, in the prosperity of which many who are 
not professed naturalists cannot but feel in- 
terest. The Linnean Society, both directly 
by the labours of its members, and indirectly 
by its published works, and through the kin- 
dred institutions of which it has been the 

mt, has done much to advance natural 
Gitory, and to extend the scientific reputa- 
tion of this country. It is a Society which 
may well be regarded with national pride, 
| at the present moment, seems to have 
started on a new career of activity and use- 

ess. 

Of the past history of the Society it is need- 
less to speak, as its leading events are fami- 
liar in the annals of science. It was founded 
in 1788, mainly by the exertions of Sir James 
Rdward Smith, the well-known author of the 
English Botany, who had the good fortune to 
secure for this country the honour of possess- 
ete library, manuscripts, and collections 
of Linneus. In 1802 the Society was for- 
mally incorporated, and its published Transac- 
tions during the first half of this century 
attest the abundant labours and valuable re- 
searches of its Fellows. It is enough to say 
that through this channel have been given to 
the world many of the contributions to science 
which have sustained the honour of the Eng- 
lish school of Natural History. Some years 
ago a feeling prevailed that the proceedings 
of the Society, and especially its meetings, 
might be made more interesting, and be en- 
livened by some of the spirit which animated 

er younger scientific associations. That 

was some ground for this feeling, few 

who remember the condition of the Society, 
even ten years ago, will now question, but we 
have no wish to allude to anything that may 
en ungrateful recollections. The experi- 
ment of infusing greater energy into the 
operations of the Society, without endanger- 
ig its high scientific character (the sole 
ground for dread of innovation), has proved 
Mecessful, and the Society will enter on its 
New career in Burlington House in a state of 
ney, and with a prestige greater than at 

tay former period of its history. To some of 
cireumstances which give promise of re- 
tewed energy and extended influence we now 








invite attention. To begin with the removal 
to Burlington House. Our readers are already 
aware of the efforts that have long heen 
made to bring about the juxtaposition of the 
Learned Societies in some commodious and 
suitable building, and of the negotiations with 
the Government for obtaining the use of Bur- 
lington House for this purpose, after it had 
been announced that this property was pur- 
chased for the express object of affording am- 
le accommodation to science and literature. 
efore the time of the purchase, the leading 
societies regarded as the representatives of 
the various departments of scientific research, 
had acted in concert in their applications to 
the Government, and the claims of the Royal, 
Astronomical, Linnean, Geological, and Chemi- 
cal Societies had been expressly acknowledged 
by successive ministries. But on the acquisi- 
tion of Burlington House, application was 
successfully made by the Council of the Uni- 
versity of London for accommodation, leaving 
room for only three societies in the remainder 
of the building. An intimation was then 
made that the Government did not wish to 
turn out those societies then located in 
Somerset House, though previously it was 
understood that the rooms they occupied 
were required for the publi¢e service. Accord- 
ingly, the Society of Antiquaries, the Geologi- 
cal and the Astronomical Societies, expressed 
their wish to remain as they were, and the 
Royal alone preferred to move into new quar- 
ters. At this juncture a renewed application 
from the Linnean Society, and also the Che- 
nical Society, was favourably received by the 
Government, and the grant of rooms made on 
the terms already set forth in our columns, 

Although these long negotiations have not 
resulted in the centralization and combination 
of the Learned Societies to the extent that was 
once hoped for, the advantages are unques- 
tionable to those which are included in the 
new arrangements. To the Linnean especially 
the boon is great. Its resources have been 
diminished by the expenses of rent and other 
requirements, from which other societies, ob- 
taining Government assistance, were exempt. 
Now, in the words of the President’s address, 
“the immunity from rent, the close associa- 
tion with our brethren in scientific pursuits, 
the approximation of our libraries, and the 
prestige attached to such a locality, must act 
as a powerful aid to our already growing pro- 
sperity.” 

Another recent step adopted by the Lin- 
nean Society is the publication of a Journal 
of Proceedings, in addition to the Transac- 
tions which have so long been identified with 
the Society, and to which its reputation has 
been mainly due. In the quarterly Journal, 
three parts of which have now appeared, 
papers are printed to which it seems advisable 
to give speedy publication, and which do not 
require quarto illustrations ; and also the pro- 
ceedings of the Society in which the public as 
well as the members are likely to feel interest. 
The advantages of this publication, as in the 
ease of the Royal Geographical and other 
societies, are already apparent, and will tend 
to increase the numbers and influence of the 
Society, as well as advance the pursuits of 
natural history. 

A still more important sphere of operation 
contemplated by the Linnean Society is the 
establishment of active co-operation with local 
societies and isolated cultivators of natural 
history throughout the kingdom. When the 
Society was first instituted, its objects, as 
stated in the charter, were “ the cultivation 
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of the science of natural history in all its 
branches, and more especially of the natural 
history of Great Britain and Ireland,” It is pro- 
posed that correspondence should be opened 
with local institutions, both for directing re- 
searches and receiving communications tend- 
ing to promote the latter object. Attention will 
specially be given to the formation of local 
collections and museums, upon the proper 
management of which Mr. Bell’s address at 
the last anniversary meeting of the Society 
contains valuable suggestions. Referring to 
the exertions of Professor Henslow on this 
subject, Mr. Bell says— 


**T would refer particularly to the Ipswich 
Museum as a practical example of what may be 
done in regard to typical collections, and to the 
lists which Mr. Henslow has furnished to the 
British Association, and which are probably now 
before you.—To recur to the local collections. My 
friend Professor Phillips, in a recent address to the 
Malvern Field-Naturalists’ Club, alluding to the 
formation of such a museum, has very strongly, 
and with great propriety, urged the rejection, by an 
absolute rule, of all offers of specimens excepting 
such as are connected with the locality. The con- 
sequence of the neglect of this salutary caution is 
the accumulation of masses of specimens from all 
parts of the world, many of which might be avail- 
able if suitably placed, but are a mere useless in- 
cumbrance in a local museum. They not only 
occupy space which might be more beneficially 
employed, but they take off the attention and waste 
the time of those who resort to the museum for 
information, and of those whose duty it is to take 
care of the contents and keep the records. 

‘*Now, it has appeared to.me that in many 
instances the utility of such collections might be 
extended beyond the bounds of the locality in which 
they are placed, by the communication to the 
Linnean Society (by reports either periodical or at 
indefinite times) of their new acquisitions, or of the 
observations recorded by the curators or naturalists 
respectively attached to them in the manner which 
I have before recommended. These, or selections 
from them, might be printed, when considered of 
sufficient value, in our Journal; and thus many 
an interesting fact would be permanently recorded 
and made universally known, which would other- 
wise be lost ; and great encouragement would be 
held out to many a young naturalist in the country, 
by being placed in such a relation to this Society.” 


The importance of the objects here indi- 
cated can scarcely be over-estimated, and we 
hope to see the Linnean Society exerting a 
salutary influence over the labours of local 
naturalists’ associations, analogous to that 
which the Society of Arts exerts on the local 
institutions with which it has established cor- 
respondence. 

Another matter of great public interest is 
the preservation of the Linnean collections, a 
treasure of national value. A committee was 
lately nominated to examine into the present 
condition of these collections—as to what 
they respectively consist of—where they are 
now deposited, and whether any suggestions 
could be made as to their preservation and 
their exhibition to the Fellows and their 
visitors. The report of the Council of the 
Linnean Society will be read with interest in 
extenso. The Committee consisted of the 
President, Thomas Bell, Esq., Mr. Bentham, 
Mr. Wilson Saunders, and the Secretary, 
Mr. Bennett. 


“1, Books.—The Books are for the most part 
placed on the shelves of the General Library of the 
Society. They are all marked in the hand of the 
late Sir James Edward Smith as derived ‘E Bi- 
bliothee& Linnawi propria.’ There is no separate 
catalogue of them; but they are entered in the 
General Catalogue of the Library, with the exeep- 
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tion of a few miscellaneous volumes not relating to 
natural history, chiefly medical theses. 

**The remaining portion of the Books, which 
must be regarded as the most important, as con- 
taining MS. notes by Linnus himself, and as 
connected with his Herbarium and other collections, 
are contained in a case placed in the meeting-room 
near the Linnean Herbarium. 

“The Committee consider it to be highly desirable 
that the Natural- History Library of Linnzus should 
be separated from the rest of the Society’s books : 

**That a list should be made of the volumes so 
separated : 

“That for the future these volumes be not lent 
out to the Fellows without the special permission 
of the Council. 

**2. Manuscripts.—The manuscripts are con- 
tained in a large chest in the south-western room 
of the second floor of the Society’s house, and are 
in an excellent state of preservation. They are at 
present tied up in bundles; but the Committee 
consider it desirable that, when the Society is able 
to afford it, the correspondence should be mounted 
on guards and bound in volumes. 

“3. Plants.—The Herbarium is contained in 
three upright narrow cabinets formerly belonging 
to Linneus, and in which it has remained up to 
the present time: these cabinets are placed in the 
meeting-room of the Society. The plants are in 
excellent condition, and well protected in conformity 
with directions given by the Council on the recom- 
mendation of a committee in 1836. The Committee 
recommend that these cabinets should be con- 
spicuously distinguished by means of a framework 
or in some other way. 

‘4, Insects.—The Insects are in a good and 
secure cabinet placed in the south-western room of 
the second floor, and are in an excellent state 
of preservation. While in the possession of the 
first President of the Society, the late Sir J. E. 
Smith, a number of additional insects were incor- 
porated with those of Linnwus; and the Committee 
‘recommend that, as soon as the opportunity offers, 
these insects be separated from the Linnean, and 
the two collections be arranged in distinct parts of 
the cabinet. 

‘*5, Shells.—The Shells are contained in a distinct 
cabinet placed in the same room with the manuscripts 
and insects, The Committee regret to state that 
serious injury has resulted to the Linnean collec- 
tion of shells from the careless mode in which they 
‘have been occasionally referred to by visitors, and 
from the attempt of a former sub-curator to arrange 
them according to a modern method. Many of 
the specimens have thus been displaced from their 
original receptacles, and other difficulties have 

been created to the complete identification of the 
Linnean species, and their discrimination from the 
specimens added by Sir J. E. Smith. 

“The Committee resolved that it is highly de- 
sirable— 


*‘That the Linnean collection should, as far 
as possible, be separated from the specimens sub- 
sequently added : 

“That all the specimens which can be un- 
doubtedly identified as Linnean should be at- 
tached to boards with the Linnean name added, 
and any useful memoranda relating to them. 

“Mr. Hanley kindly offered his assistance in 
carrying out these recommendations, and stated it 
as his opinion that the present cabinet would be 
sufficient for the purpose, and that very little ex- 
pense would be incurred. 

‘*6, Fishes.—With the valuable assistance of 
Mr. Yarrell, who consented to join the Committee 
for the purpose, the Committee proceeded to 
examine the collection of fishes, which are at 
present contained in the drawers of a cabinet in 
the large south attic, and consist of half-skins 
pasted upon paper, and generally in fair condition. 
Many of these undoubtedly belonged to Linnzus ; 
some appear to have formed part of the collections 


“7, Miscellaneous Zoological Specimens.—These 
chiefly consist of a few reptiles and crustacea, con- 
tained in some of the drawers of the shell-cabinet, 
or in those of the cabinet of the large attic, which 
the President undertook to examine, and to separate 
whatever can be identified as Linnean. 

‘While examining the miscellaneous specimens 
in the south attic, the Committee observed several 
bundles of Swedish academical announcements, 
and anatomical and other dissertations not imme- 
diately connected with natural history. They re- 
commend that these parcels be securely placed in 
brown paper covers, labelled with a general state- 
ment of their contents.” 

It is very gratifying to learn that these 
relics are in so perfect a condition, and that 
arrangements are to be made for their being 
more publicly exhibited. The country pos- 
sesses few treasures more interesting or more 
honourably acquired, and the Linnean col- 
lections will add materially tothe attractions 
of Burlington House, or of whatever building 
may hereafter be the home of the Learned 
Societies. 





THE DRAMA Versus UPHOLSTERY. 
Ill. ‘ 


Tae Living Drama! Where does it live? We 

have searched the Red Book of Literature and Art 

in vain for its address. There are several eligible 

Houses where it might’ be lodged comfortably and 

respectably ; but they are all occupied by other 

tenants. 

There is Drury-lane, ‘for instance, which used to 

be one of its grand residences. Ah! but that was 

in the golden age, as far back in the mists of the ima- 

gination as the cart of Thespis. To talk about the 

times of the Kembles, the Sheridans, and the 

Colmans, when, forgive us, shade of Goldsmith! 

every five-act play maintained its author, would be 

mere maundering now-a-days. We have descended 

from our fine aerial heights of comedy and tragedy 

into a more practical era. We are digging for 

nuggets in a lower world, and leaving the humanity 
of the stage to look after itself in the upper air. 

Formerly, it was not an uncommon thing for a 
minor theatre to make a little profit out of the pomp 

and pretensions of the large houses, by turning 
them into pleasant ridicule in a travestie of their 
chief attractions. Now ‘‘the case is altered.” 

The only large house we have left condescends to 
pick up the falling crumbs from the tables of the 
minors ; in one season subsisting upon the imita- 
tion of a wizard, and in the next upon a burlesque 
of Mr. Charles Kean, who is, probably, regarded 
by the “‘ enterprising’ management as no less of a 
wizard in another line of conjuring. This is the 
fable of the frog and the ox reversed. But the ox 
must be careful not to carry its mimicry of the frog 
too far; for the public, although not critical, or 
knowing why or wherefore, have aninstinct about the 
ridiculous, which enables them to discriminate pretty 
accurately between legitimate and illegitimate hu- 
mour. It knows well enough, or will very soon 
discover, that, although it may be tolerable fun of 
rather a coarse quality to see a frog distending its 
cheeks in a vain effort to reach the dimensions of 
the ox, there is an absolute incongruity in nature 
in any attempt to reciprocate the joke on the part 
of the ox. In the meanwhile, the Living Drama 
has no admittance at Drury-lane. 

The Haymarket—a site haunted by memories of 
Fielding and Foote, the younger Colman, and an 
illustrious line of extinct celebrities—has become a 
theatre of revivals and experiments, curious, no 
doubt, and, we trust, profitable ; but which might 
be made to produce a still more striking effect by 
being exhibited in a heap, allegorically, to represent 
the ruins of Carthage, with a living dramatic au- 
thor, if there be one surviving, seated mourning in 





of his son ; and others were probably added by Sir 
J. E. Smith. 

‘¢ Mr. Yarrell recommended that they should be 
pasted on cardboard in such a manner as to retain 


the centre. 
The Adelphi and the Olympic—each wnique in 
its way, both admirably conducted ; capital acting, 





all the original papers and the writing upon them. 


according to their special standards ; scenery, cos- 


fault to be found, except that the native dram, 
and, perhaps, we are wrong in considering even 
this a fault, is nearly excluded altogether from 
these establishments by a lively foreign rival, ‘The 
Milwood who has diverted the regards of Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Wigan from the legitimate ob. 
ject of their affections, is a lady whose charms nobod 
can be more ready to admit than ourselves but 
whose fascinations we should be glad to see ‘cms 
cised within her own proper sphere. 
We have alluded to these houses, not for the 
purpose of offering or suggesting an opinion upon 
the character of the amusements they usually pro- 
vide for the public, but for the purpose of drawing 
attention.to a particular kind of amusement which 
they do not usually provide. That special branch 
of histrionic entertainment is ordinarily designated 
by the ludicrous misnomer of the Living Dra 
to distinguish it from that other drama, which, by 
an equally strained metaphor of the mind, is, we 
presume, supposed to be dead. He must have 
been an Irishman who invented the term. It hag 
all the cloudy brightness of an Hibernicism—s 
blunder prepense, with a blush of roguish satire 
underneath. ‘The only parallel case we know to 
that of the Living Drama, is the kind of life Free. 
dom used to lead formerly in Ireland, according to 
that wonderful passage in her biography, recorded 
as follows by Moore :— 
“ Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 

The only throb she gives, 


Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives.” 


As we extract the lines, punctuation included, 
from the collected edition of Moore’s works, edited 
in ten volumes by himself, there can be no doubt 
of the accuracy of the statement. The coincidence 
between the situation of Irish freedom in those 
times, and the present circumstances of the Living 
Drama, is very remarkable. Existence in both 
cases seems to be carried on by a species of practi- 
cal bull. 
The Princess’s Theatre, like the others to which 
we have referred, has few or no relations with this 
quivering drama that indicates its vitality by an 
occasional dying throb. In this respect all the 
theatres may be included in the same category. 
They all shut their doors, with more or less cere 
moniousness, in the face of the Living Drama, 
They have arrived, for the most part, at the same 
conclusion—that the days of five acts and “ legiti- 
macy” are over ; that the genius of the presentage 
demands broad humour, strong effects, current sub- 
jects, and fast dialogue ; and that plays which re- 
pose upon more permanent elements, which appeal 
to the passions and sympathies of universal hu- 
manity, and which, above all, require to be ear- 
estly and carefully acted, are no longer attractive, 
Hence we see so many old pieces cut down to suit. 
the exigencies of the time, which sometimes must 
be understood to mean the capabilities of the com- 
pany ; and hence, also, our dramatic novelties are 
generally confined to the classes generically en- 
titled ‘“ domestic dramas” and “screaming fares.” 
Now, the Princess’s is conspicuously — distin- 
guished from the other theatres of which we have 
spoken in this particular, that it has not entered 
into the crusade against five acts and ‘‘ legitimacy.” 
It is an avowed champion of both. It has in its 
time poached upon French preserves, and brought 
home from thence certain specimens of game 
which were rather ‘too high” for the pure English 
palate ; but it has since reformed its morals al 
its taste, and now shows a noble resolution to abide 
by Shakspeare, Kotzebue, and the like, adapting 
them, however, after the manner of its neighbours, 
to its own purposes. This obstinate adherence to 
a drama which would be otherwise exploded if it 
were not for a few straggling supporters here and 
there, forms the point of departure, where the 
Princess's diverges from the course of its contem- 
poraries. Up to this point their unanimity 8 
perfect. The exclusion of the living drama is the 
fundamental policy of the cabinet of managers; 
while all other kinds of drama, from the tight 
rope to the unities, are regarded, by common a 
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It might appear from this hasty glance at the 
actual circumstances of the stage in reference to 
the encouragement of dramatic literature, that if 
therewas any hope of such encouragement being 
developed anywhere, we must turn to the Prin- 
cess's for its realization. Everything connected 
with theatres seems to be illusory, as if the very 
buildings, the lessees, the actors, dancers, musi- 
cians, ‘‘and all,” were only pageants in the air, 
having no more substance or rationality than the 
horrible topsy-turvy images a heavy sleeper mows 
aud mops at in a dream, after a supper of pork 
chops or roast oysters. But notoriously decep- 
tive as the outward signs and promises of the stage 
are known to be, no theatrical fallacy can indicate a 
more profound abyss of ignorance and inexperience 
than the supposition that the system pursued 
at the Princess’s is more likely to lead to the 
cultivation of a living dramatic literature, than any 
of the devious and disorderly paths over which 
other managements have scattered themselves. The 
yery contrary is the fact. At other theatres there 
js no insuperable obstacle to the restoration of 
a current dramatic literature; at the Princess’s 
there is such an obstacle. At other theatres what 
is presented to the public consists at least of drama 
insome shape, inferior in degree, or eccentric in 
species, but still, good or bad, resting its main 
pretensions upon recognised grounds of dramatic 
interest ; at the Princess’s alone an attempt is 
making, hitherto with a certain amount of success, 
to substitute something else for the drama; to 
subordinate the play, whatever may be its merits, 
new or old, to the spectacle; to make costume, 
seenery, and mechanism paramount to poetry and 
action; to corrupt the taste of the spectators by 
satiating them with gauds; and ultimately to 
weaken their sense of the moral dignity and beauty 
of the performance by associating it with extra- 
neous exhibitions which dazzle the eyes and lull 
the judgment. It is just as if you were to load the 
palate of a connoisseur with sugar and jam, while 
you are begging of him to taste your choicest wines. 
Lord Chesterfield says, that when you enter the 
opera you should leave your understanding at the 
door. We are rapidly advancing towards a 
similar necessity in reference to the drama ; and it 
matters little by which sensuous agency—music or 
painting—the intellectual enjoyment is annihilated. 
Now, in other theatres, the play, marred, or mu- 
tilated, or travestied, is still ‘‘the thing ;” but as 
we had occasion to say in a previous article, it is 
not the thing at the Princess’s. While, therefore, 
there is some chance that a drama of our own time 
may grow up elsewhere, although at present such 
amevent is extremely problematical, there is a po- 
sitive certainty that it never can grow up under the 
system pursued at the Princess’s Theatre. 

There is no necessity to enter into elaborate 
proofs of a position so self-evident. One or two illus- 
tations of the actual working of the upholstery 
system in relation to what we have called for con- 
Yenience the living drama will be sufficient. 

We reed scarcely remind our readers that the 
cost of the upholstery department is enormous. It 
issaid—we have not the least notion how truly or 
how falsely—that one of these ‘‘ revivals” cost 
the manager an outlay of no less than 5000J. 
Assuming this to be true, and we have no 
reason to question its correctness, it is clear that 
it would be impossible, as a mere matter of com- 
mercial speculation, to extend this system of ex- 
Penditure to new plays. No manager in his senses 
Would risk such a sum of money upon the experi- 
ment of an untried drama. His course is ob- 
Wious, Looking to the success of his spectacle as 

paramount object, he is naturally anxious 
to work his bullion upon a texture which he knows 
tobe stronz enough to bear it; and he, accord- 
ingly, selects a popular play, the nobler in quality 
the greater the probability of success, since he knows 
well enough that, whatever the public may think 
of the show, they will be pretty sure, for their 
own sakes, to receive a work of established repu- 
tation with applause. To fall back then upon 
the old plays, above all upon the best plays, 
md more expecially, by the supremacy of his 








title, upon Shakspeare, is the inevitable tendency 
of a system which, for excellent mercantile reasons, 
cannot be applied to the nourishment of a living 
drama. It is reserved for Astley’s to bestow grand 
and gorgeous trappings, and to incur a lavish ex- 
penditure, with perfect safety, upon new pieces. 
And in this matter of splendour the amphitheatre 
has some decided advantages over its rival, for it 
can not only enrich the glories of the scene by 
mounting a troop of horse, but it can expand its 
surface of operations by the help of a bridge over 
the heads of the musicians, connecting the ample 
valley of the circus with the mountainous regions of 
the stage. For spectacular purposes, the amphi- 
theatre, with its vast space, its stud, and its 
tumblers, may compete at large odds with any 
establishment in the metropolis ; while having the 
power of reviving Shakspeare under such a blaze of 
decorations as may fairly defy competition, it is 
the only theatre that bestows, or can afford to 
bestow, a similar measure of scenic illustration 
upon an original play. Considering, therefore, 
Astley’s and the Princess’s as the two great spec- 
tacular play-houses, it must be conceded to the 
former that it transcends its opponent in the capa- 
bility it possesses of conferring a portion of its 
patronage upon living talent. What if the eques- 
trian Muse be somewhat grimy and incoherent? 
She is at least a native divinity. 

It would be curious enough to speculate upon 
the number of new plays of the highest class which 
might have been procured, and which might thus 
have given an important stimulus to production in 
that branch of literature, for the 50001. said to 
have been expended upon the scenery and properties 
of a single revival at the Princess’s. But it would 
lead to no satisfactory result; for, after all, the 
taste which seeks its triumphs in upholstery could 
not have imparted a healthy or desirable tone to 
our dramatic literature. The kind of play which 
would suit the system of the theatre would not be 
creditable to our literature, and is better left unwrit- 
ten. It is no doubt to be lamented that the system is 
inimical to original production ; but even the total 
suppression of authorship is preferable to a breed 
of spurious pieces in which the whole function of 
the dramatist should be to act as showman to the 
tailors and scene-painters, 

We have not exhausted the salient features of 
the subject yet. In our next article we propose 
to show the effect of upholstery upon the actor and 
his art. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


Our readers will be interested in learning that the 
Laureate has a new volume nearly ready for the 
press. It will, we are informed, consist of two 
poems, both of considerable length, and in blank 
verse, and the subject of each drawn from that 
storehouse of Arthurian romance which has already 
afforded such rich material to his genius in the 
‘Morte d’Arthur,’ and ‘The Lady of Shalott.’ 
The story of one is the Enchantment of Merlin, 
that of the other is derived from the romance 
of Eric or Geraint, published by Lady Charlotte 
Guest in her edition of the ‘ Mabinogion.’ 

Father Secchi has forwarded from Rome a num- 
ber of copies of his remarkable photograph of the 
moon. They are to be distributed among astro- 
nomers and physicists in this country and else- 
where at the cost of the Royal Society, as a 
means of promoting research into that interesting 
subject— the physical constitution of our satellite, 
which has been recently taken up by our leading 
savans. Father Secchi is of opinion that photo- 
graphy will yet prove of most essential aid in 
astronomical science. 

A deputation from the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, consisting of Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, General Sabine, Dr. R. 
G. Latham, Dr. J. E. Gray, and Dr. Norton Shaw, 
waited upon the Earl of Clarendon, to urge Her 
Majesty’s Government to resume the communica- 
tion with the interior of Africa, by the Niger and 
its tributaries, as opened out by the late successful 
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expedition under Dr. Baikie; thus continuing a 
system of regular intercourse with the natives. 

The Siberian and Chinese drawings, to which 
we lately called attention as works of art (ante, 
p. 810), are also records of geographical explora- 
tion and adventurous enterprise, which will give 
their author, Mr. Atkinson, a high place on 
the roll of English travellers. Those remarkable 
regions of Central Asia, intersected by the frontiers 
of the Russian dominions, of Independent Tartary, 
and of the Chinese Empire, and extending through 
the entire length of the vast Asiatic continent, 
have been successfully penetrated. In the course 
of his journeys, Mr. Atkinson traversed the prin-’ 
cipal routes through Siberia, and extended his 
researches southwards, as far as the Alatou moun- 
tains, the environs of the Chinese fortified city of 
Hi, the Thian-Shan range, the desert of Gobi, 
Lake Baikal, and the Amtrrivers. His prolonged 
exertions have resulted in more than 500 sketches 
and finished paintings, with journals and maps, 
This marvellous scenery of districts never before 
visited by Europeans, not even by the old Venetian 
Marco Polo, nor by modern Russians, has been 
explored. by our enterprising countryman, who 
must, therefore, along with African Livingstone, 
be ranked among the greatest travellers of any age, 
and be regarded as worthy of national distinction 
and honours. 

Prof. C. Piazzi Smyth, the Astronomer Royal of 
Edinburgh, in a letter addressed to the chairman 
of the Kew Committee of the British Association, 
says, in reference to his expedition to Teneriffe, de- 
scribed in our last,— 

“ During our voyage we had meteorological instruments 
supplied by the Board of Trade, which I am told have been 
devised on a principle suggested and perfected by the Kew 
Observatory and your Committee. I must congratulate you 
much on the excellence of the instruments and arrangements, 
for they gave me more satisfaction than I ever felt before in 
the use of meteorological instruments, and on another occa- 
sion I shall be glad to hear if similar instruments are procur- 
able for land purposes, and how far they extend.” 

It cannot be too generally understood among scien- 
tific observers of meteorological phenomena, that 
barometers and thermometers constructed on really 
scientific principles, and properly verified at the 
Kew Observatory, with tables of corrections of errurs 
for each instrument, can be obtained from any of 
the principal instrument-makers throughout the 
kingdom at a moderate cost; unless such instru- 
ments are properly verified, the trouble and time 
usually devoted to the recording of atmospheric 
phenomena are generally thrown away and wasted. 

A proposal is made to erect a monumental 
memorial of Captain Thomas Graves, R.N., whose 
assassination at Malta lately caused so much 
painful excitement. The respect in which this 
lamented officer was held for his personal worth, 
his ability as a scientific naval surveyor, and his 
usefulness as a public servant of the Government, 
ought to secure for the appeal now made a liberal 
response. But as Captain Graves met with his 
death in consequence of the faithful discharge of 
his duties as harbour-master of Valetta, and as the 
Maltese jury who tried his murderer failed ade- 
quately to punish the crime, the case seems one in 
which the British Parliament might well be asked 
to aid in erecting the memorial, at once in honour 
of the deceased, and as a testimony of the light in 
which the crime was regarded in this country. 

Sir David Brewster, in a further reply to our 
article on the history of the Stereoscope, objects 
to the statement that ‘‘ he is only now aware of the 
publication of Prof. Wheatstone’s researches on 
binocular vision in 1833.” He says his own ad- 
mission was, that he was ‘‘only recently aware, 
&c.” We were not quoting Sir David Brewster’s 
exact words, and in using the word now, the 
meaning obviously was, that Sir David Brewster, 
when he proclaimed, in his article in the ‘ National 
Magazine,’ Oct. 1st, Mr. Elliot’s invention as having 
been made in 1834, was not aware of what had 
been published in Mayo’s Physiology in 1833. 
Having information now which he did not possess 
then, we maintain that his late statements, as to 
the history of the invention, ought to have been 
different from what they are in that article, 


Further, Sir David Brewster denies that Mr. Elliot 
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disavows the invention of the stereoscope, and says 
that he disavows priority only on the ground 
of non-publication. This resolves itself, like 
many other disputes, into an ambiguous use of 
terms. A hundred persons may be said to be 
inventors of an instrument if they plan and 
construct it independently of each other; but 
in the history of science, when we speak of the 
inventor of any instrument, priority of inven- 
tion is understood. In general, the proof of 
this priority is publication. There may be 
eases, such as that of the invention of Fluxions 
by Newton, where priority may be asserted by the 
historian in spite of the absence of published re- 
‘ eords; but as the common rule (only rendered 
stronger by such exceptions requiring special advo- 
eacy), the admitted principle is, that publication is 
the test of priority. But in the case of the Stereo- 
scope there is absolutely no room for controversy. 
Priority of publication by Professor Wheatstone is 
admitted on all hands. And there is now ample 
evidence of priority of invention also. 1834 is the 
date at which Mr. Elliot’s alleged claim is fixed, 
or was fixed before the references to Professor 
Wheatstone'’s views were recalled in Mayo’s book 
in 1833. Professor Wheatstone has since addrced 
evidence of earlier date—viz., the testimony of a 
practical optician, Mr. Murray, of 48, Piccadilly, 
that he was acquainted with his stereoscopes, both 
with reflecting mirrors and refracting prisms, in 
1832. To Mr. Elliot it seems is due the merit of 
having conceived, in 1834, the instrument described 
as having been constructed by him in 1839, and of 
having done this in ignorance of the prior inven- 
tion. This is all; and we have again to express 
our surprise that when the real facts of the case 
are made so thoroughly plain, Sir David Brewster, 
as an impartial historian of science, should display 
so unaccountable an unwillingness to receive a cor- 
rection of his statements on the subject. The first 
error is easily accounted for in an honourable desire 
to make known the unobtrusive merit of Mr. Elliot ; 
but when the injustice to Professor Wheatstone is 
demonstrated, the confession of his mistake would 
be no more than is befitting Sir David Brewster’s 
distinguished philosophic character. 

We noticed a few weeks since the intention of 
the Society of Arts to hold regular examinations 
for the purpose of granting certificates of honour 
to deserving and intelligent young men. A minute 
was passed by the Council at their last meeting, 
‘excluding from the intended competition members 
of the Universities, students of the learned profes- 
sions, and certificated teachers. It was also pro- 
vided that every candidate should undergo a preli- 
minary examination in English, which passed, he 
is on no account to be examined in more than three 
subjects. At the same meeting a memorial was 
read, requesting that examinations for the southern 
and western counties might be held at Salisbury, — 
a proposition which it was deemed unadvisable to 
etitertain for the present. 

The Le Bas Prize at Cambridge for the best 
Essay on ‘ The Influence of the Revival of Classical 
Studies on English Literature during the Reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I.’ has been awarded to 
the Rev. Frederic William Farrar, of Trinity Col- 
lege. The Seatonian Prize for the best English poem 
is adjudged to the Rev. J. N. Neale, of Trinity. 

Dr. Maltby, on resigning the bishopric of Dur- 
ham, has presented his library to the University, 
on condition that it be kept separate from other 
books belonging to the University, and called “ the 
Maltby Library.” 

Dr. Kane, the American Arctic explorer, has 
atrived in this country, with the purpose of volun- 
teering his services to lead a private expedition to 
complete the search for Sir J. Franklin, should the 
Government not undertake the search. 

The Midland Counties journals record the death 
of Mr. 8. Bailey, author of the ‘Annals of Not- 
tinghamshire,’ and of other works. 


A contemporary announces the death, on his 
way home to Rome, of the Commendatore Canina, 
who so recently paid a lengthened visit to this 





country, to direct the commencement of the works 
of internal decoration at Alnwick Castle, which 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland had con- 
fided to his care, in conjunction with Mr. Salvin. 
He died at Florence, on the 17th of October last, 
of congestion of the brain. His decease will be a 
great loss to the archeological world, as his whole 
life had been devoted to the study of classical 
antiquities, which he had illustrated by most im- 
portant works. His researches in Etruria, and his 
more recent discoveries on the Appian way, are of 
great value, and he had in contemplation other 
large undertakings of no less consequence. Those 
who attended the meeting, in July last, of the 
Archeological Institute at Edinburgh, will doubt- 
less remember the person of an animated, intelligent 
foreigner, decorated with one or two continental 
orders of merit, accompanying the Duke of New- 
castle during his inspection of the museum, and 
who, it was erroneously whispered among some of 
the visitors, was the Prince of Canino. 

Herr Orgelbrandt, the publisher of Wilna, is pre- 
paring a new dictionary of the Polish language, 
the materials for which will be supplied by some of 
the most eminent philologists of that country. Be- 
sides those words which are purely Polish, there 
will be a large collection of foreign words which 
have in the course of time been, so familiarly used 
as to have become incorporated in the language ; 
also the different scientific, artistic, and commer- 
cial terms, the names of. the coins, weights, and 
measures employed by the principal nations of 
Europe, and a history of the mythology of the 
Scandinavians and the other principal races. 
From what we have seen of the proof sheets, the 
editor seems to have taken the German dictionary 
of the brothers Grimm and that of the Académie 
Francaise as the model for this important work. 
The meaning of words and explanation of terms are 
given in Polish, but it is expected that a German 
translation will soon make its appearance, since the 
general curiosity and interest for the literature of 
Poland, but especially for its poetry and fiction, is 
greatly on the increase. 

The German papers announce the death, at 
Stettin, aged 56, of Karl Heinrich Hermes, of in- 
flammation of the brain. Hermes was well known 
in-Germany as a writer and journalist of no mean 
talent. He was successively editor of the Cologne 
newspaper, the States Gazette, a Bremen journal, 
and, at his death, of the North German Journal, 
published at Stettin. He had in his editorial capa- 
city exercised considerable influence in the political 
as well as the literary world. 

We stated a few months since that Prince Na- 
poleon, on his voyage to Iceland and other north- 
ern regions, caused a number of blocks of wood of 
a peculiar shape to be cast into the sea, with the 
view of ascertaining, from the spot and date at 
which they might be picked up, the direction and 
rapidity of currents. In the last sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, it was stated that 
one of these blocks, bearing a note indicating that 
it was thrown into the sea on the 8th of July, at 9 
o'clock in the evening, in 67° 38’ north latitude 
and 22° 45’ west longitude, was picked up on the 
20th of the same month in 66° 1’ 30” north latitude 
and 23° 9’ west longitude. It consequently was 
carried in a south-south-westerly direction at the 
rate of rather more than nine miles a day. 

In the neighbourhood of Dippaldswalda, at 
Oberkarsdorf, in the Lausitz, not far from Dresden, 
a very valuable historical treasure has just been 
brought to light. Some labourers trenching up a 
road found 220 Bracteates in a roll seemingly with- 
out anything in which they had been enveloped. 
They are of the purest silver, without alloy, and 
nearly all retain their original brightness. The 
rather coarsely stamped figures exhibit forms both 
male and female, with various attributes, partly 
standards, partly lilies, .borne in their hands, 
Hitherto no comment on their age or meaning has 
been ventured, except negatively that they are 
not Roman, and, therefore, the more important, 
inasmuch as hitherto so little has been known or 
discovered on the indigenous early coinage of 
Germaity. 





At the Meeting of the Academy of Scie te 


Paris, on the 20th October, Monsieur Regnault, 
whose accident we noticed some weeks since was 
present. He looked pale and thin, and walked 
with a stick ; but his mental activity is unimpaj 
His confréres made lively demonstrations of thei 
pleasure at his reappearance among them. 

A work which will not be without utility is jn 
preparation in Paris, namely, a collection of the 
poems written in Latin by moderns of all nations, 
from the Renaissance down to the present time, | 

The popularity of Walter Scott continues up. 
diminished in France. Innumerable editions of 
his works have already appeared in that country, 
and copies of one or other of them are to be found 
in almost every circulating library : yet the publi- 
cation of a new edition of his complete works, ing 
superior style, at about two shillings English the 
volume, has just been commenced by some of the 
principal Paris publishers ; and other reprints are 
being made at an infinitely cheaper rate. 

Mr. Thackeray seems to be getting into high 
favour amongst the French. We recently noticed 
that the official ‘ Moniteur’ itself was publishing 
translation of his ‘Book of Snobs; and we now 
seo, by the weekly list of new publications at Paris 
that one of his ‘ Esmond’ has been brought out, 








FINE ARTS. 
A Photographic Tour among the Abbeys 
Torbshire. By Philip HY Delninotte ul 
Joseph Cundall. With Descriptive Notices, 
by J ohn Richard Walbran, F.S.A., and 

William Jones, F.S.A. Bell and Daldy. 
Year after year—it may almost be said, 
month after month—adds a new leaf to the 
laurels of photography, and the above-named 
work, though not the latest, is one of the most 
distinguished records of the progress of this 
astonishing art. It would be strange indeed, 
if, along with numberless splendid scenes 
which come pouring in upon us from the con- 
tinental cities, some efforts should not be de- 
voted to those objects on English soil which 
are bound up most intimately with our na- 
tional character and history. Contemplate as 
we may, with ever-increasing wonder, the 
varied and unrivalled monuments of remoter 
ages and foreign styles, these ruins are yet 
our own, and are found by every day’s ay 
rience of the leanings of modern taste to lie 
nearest to our hearts, and to represent most 
faithfully the feelings which we inherit from 
their founders. Admirably appropriate, there- 
fore, are the words of Fuller, which the com- 
pilers of this work have chosen as their motto: 
‘When the substance of these fabricks shall 
have passed away, their very shadows will be 
acceptable to posterity.” And here we have 
the * very shadows,” in a sense, however, such 
as Fuller never dreamed of, but painted by 
the sun that cast them, with the same breadt 
of light, the same depth and degree of shade, 
and the same endless multiplicity of outline. 

The title has been well chosen, ‘“ among 
the Abbeys of Yorkshire, for the labours of 
the photographers have been limited to four 
of them—Fountains, Bashy, Rivaulx, and 
Kirkstall—and_ to Bolton Priory. ‘There 8 
Selby, however, the church of the only mitred 
“abbot” north of the Tretit, exeept the Le 
of St. Mary’s at York, and Whitby, where, 
as the chronicler relates— 

“At particular seasons of the year, viz. in the 
summer months, at ten or eleven in the morning, 
the sunbeams fall in the inside of the north part 
of the choir, and’tis then that spectators who stand 
on the west side of Whitby churchyard, so as just 
to see the most northerly part of the abbey, past 
the north of Whitby church, imagine they perceive 
in one of the highest windows there, the resem: 
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plance of @ woman arrayed in a shroud. Though 
ge are certain,” adds the chronicler with commend- 
able anxiety on the reader’s behalf, “that this is 
wily a reflection caused by the splendour of the 
gun's beams, yet report says, and it is constantly 
pelieved by the vulgar to be the appearance of Lady 
Hilda in her shroud, or rather in her glorified 
Tiere is a rare subject for photography. To 
sun-paint an abbey is an exploit ; but to por- 
tray acanonized abbess in her glory would 
indeed be a novelty in the annals of the 
camera. We recommend this aspect of 
Whitby to the attentive consideration of 
Messrs. Delamotte and Cundall some sunny 
morning in the summer, between ten and 
deven o’clock. There is Roche Abbey also, 
and Byland ; but we are told that this work, 

das it is, is only an instalment: these 
are but “first fruits,” and a glorious harvest 


they promise. 

Fountains is called the ‘ Queen of Monas- 
tie Ruins;” and as such has received by far 
the largest share of attention from the tour- 
ists. Ten of the twenty-three views are from 
these magnificent remains alone. In the ma- 

ity of them, the great east and west win- 
dows, now shorn of their tracery, only small 

fragments of which still edge the 
arches and sides with their broad masses of 
light, have been taken advantage of by the 
attistic eye. In every case the distant view, 
comprehensive as it may be, yields an impos- 
ing effect to the great contrasts of light and 
shade produced by views taken from the in- 
terior, or in close proximity to some “ coign of 
vantage,” from which the long-drawn aisles 
slope off to the right and left in beautiful per- 
spective. : 

The Chapel of the Nine Altars (interior), 
and the View of the Refectory and Kitchen, 
exhibit these points perhaps to the greatest 
advantage. But in every case the choice of 
the hour, with reference to the volume of light 
and direction of shadow, has been most skil- 
ful. The group of the Church, Cloister, and 
Hospitium from the 8.-W. may be particu- 
larly noticed, taken, as the shadows tell us, if 
the orientation of the church be true, a little 
after mid-day, the western side of the tower 
being only half shaded by the southern but- 
ttess. This object, the tower, further pre- 
sents a curious test of the delicacy of the 
photographic lines. On each face of the 
tower, along one of the string courses below 

uppermost window, is a Latin inscription, 
illegible to the ordinary eye, but which, with 
the help of a lens, may be distinctly deci- 
phered 


These pious sentences are recorded by the 
author, who adds :— 

“Some portions of these inscriptions—which, 
taken in connexion with the rest, evince and anti- 
cipate a singularly Protestant feeling where it 
least might have been expected, —are derived from 
that song of the angels, in the sealing of the tribes 
which St. John has delivered to us in the seventh 
chapter of the Apocalypse. Their local application 

been controverted. Yet high above the house 

of these earnest-minded men—stood there not pro- 
daimed to the world the triumph they hoped 
ould crown this scene of trial and of pain; and 
well can I deem that, as they crept, in the breath- 
less solitude of midnight, from their cheerless cells, 
With aching hearts and shivering limbs, the pro- 
ie assurances of that faith whose rites they 
Were about to administer, mingled with the relent- 
peel of the warning bell, and associated the 
White habits in which they were arrayed, with those 
‘spotless robes’ in which, having passed through 
‘great tribulation,’ they might at last be in- 
Vested, and sing the songs of never-failing music in 





the eternal temple of heaven. The ashes of the 
founders repose in silence beneath the mighty fabric 
they erected. Pomp and splendour have long since 
deserted its walls, and the chanting of prayers and 
anthems have rolled away in heavenly music 
through its spacious aisles, never to be heard again. 
Yet, amid all this mutation of temporary events, — 
unchanged and unchangeable—the language of praise 
inscribed upon its lofty tower, proclaims the glory of 
Him whois the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 


Immediately following the ten views of the 
Abbey is inserted a specimen of natural ar- 
chitecture, in a splendid representation of 
The Echo Rock; a portion of the cliff under 
which an echo can be heard, “ remarkable,” 
as Mr. Walbran says, “for its powerful re- 
flection from the Abbey, though often more 
amusing to a bystander by its discovery of 
the mental capacity and social position of 
those who, by some characteristic war-cry, 
endeavour to provoke its prowess.” The 
endless intricacy of the living verdure which 
falls in festoons over this cliff presents a 
strong contrast to the masses of ivy which 
still cling to the Abbey walls. The latter 
have mostly been severed at the roots, so that 
it is no longer the living plant that mantles 
the towers and walls of Fountains, but gene- 
rally only a heap of decaying verdure or of 
naked stems. 

Necessary as this process may have been, 
it certainly detracts considerably from picto- 
rial effect in many instances. 

Two views are all that have been devoted 
to Easby Abbey, and from the descriptions 
they would seem to be quite adequate to the 
merits of the subject. The building abounds 
in architectural solecisms and deformities, 
which are, however, partially atoned for by 
the elegance of some large windows in the 
refectory, exhibited in one of the views. A 
group of early interlacing arches is the main 
feature of the other fragment. 

Rivaulx Abbey has furnished five studies, 
by no means inferior to any in the series. 
The choir, 144 feet in length, and extending, 
strange to say in a direction nearly south, 
the outer walls of the aisles having entirely 
disappeared, presents its long series of piers 
and triforium to the spectator from the ex- 
terior. The nave, which was 166 feet long, 
has disappeared ; but the two transepts, with 
rows of small Norman windows with semi- 
circular arches—one of which, a work of 
great boldness and massiveness, is figured in 
the last view—remain the oldest portion of 
the building. The attempts at picturesque 
rendering, by oblique selections of groups 
of piers and arches, have been most 
successful ; and in no instances has the hoary 
and mottled appearance of the weather-worn 
stone been displayed with more richness of 
effect. This is indeed a feature which no 
human hand can hope to imitate, were even 


the difficulties of the intricate drawing once. 


mastered. In some of these examples, espe- 
cially, the firmness of the lines and beauty of 
the curves, combined with the delicacy of the 
shading, is such as to furnish an inexhaustible 
fund of gratification to the eye. 

Kirkstall Abbey, as here presented by the 
inflexible camera, is a singularly bald, and, 
in spite of the praises awarded by the author, 
we must say, unsightly ruin. Two detached 
portions which are afterwards given — the 
one, a series of vaults overhung with a luxu- 
riant growth of ivy; and the second, a 
massive doorway of Anglo-Norman work, 
ornamented with an enormous zigzag mould- 
ing—have each their own merits. In the 





former, the vegetation exceeds in sharpness 
and multiplicity everything else in the volume, 
and the design of the latter is sufficiently 
striking. But the general view of the west 
front is that of a heavy and formal aggregate 
of straight lines, without dignity, and broken 
by arches in the most inartificial manner. 

The single view of Bolton Priory is re- 
markable for a window, with elegant flowing 
tracery, which yet remains unbroken. What- 
ever may be the fate of the ruin, whenever its 
day of destruction arrives, this faithful sun. 
stain will preserve its details for any architect 
who may venture to reproduce it, or an 
mason who may undertake to execute wah 
delicate workmanship. 

The final view is that of The Stepping Stones 
across the wharf. This is a splendid subject. 
Tn the front is the river, with the row of stones 
stretching across it to the left; on the opposite 
side the steep bank, covered with oak be- 
tween which the descending rivulet breaks out 
here and there to light. The details are in- 
distinct, but what is lost in sharpness is 

ained in general effect. Asa study of pro- 
ound shades and gleaming, broken lights, it 
is unequalled. Turner’s view of the same 
scene, as etched for mezzotinto, in Mr. Rus- 
kin’s last volume of the ‘ Modern Painters,’ 
may fairly be subjected to the test of exami- 
nation with this sparkling transcript from the 
page of nature. 

Such is a brief outline of the contents of 
this volume, a marvel of illustration which 
only this age could have produced, and which, 
as we have said, marks an era in the history 
of photography. ‘Time may doubtless de- 
velop the resources of the art, or may improve 
the methods to an extent we cannot now 
foresee ; but, always bearing in mind that it 
is still-life only that is presented to us (for 
the figures are everywhere more or less for- 
mal, constrained, and apparently merely in- 
serted for scale, or by way of portrait), there 
is so much of positive beauty and perfection 
in these views, and they are accompanied by 
descriptions so intelligent, ample, and often 
eloquent, that the value of the work can 
never be seriously deteriorated by any march 
of discovery or progress of invention. 


The notice in our impression of last week, an- 
nouncing the immediate exhibition of the Turner 
pictures, was premature ; and it is now stated that 
they will be collected and opened to public in- 
spection as soon as a suitable room can be found 
for their reception. The offer conveyed by Mr. 
Ruskin, through the columns of ‘The Times,’ of 
his gratuitous services to the nation, in the task of 
arranging and framing—not of mounting— the 
water-colour and other Turner drawings, and of 
providing 100 of the frames at his own cost, but 
which are to be after his own model, is one which 
proves the unabated enthusiasm of the author of 
‘Modern Painters’ for his pictorial divinity. It 
would be ungracious to refuse very sincere acknow- 
ledgments for such a liberal though self-flattering 
suggestion. But it will occur to Mr. Ruskin to re- 
member that there are admirers of Turner who are 
as jealous of the artist’s fame as himself, but who 
do not quite coincide in his views; and it will be 
out of the question that such a duty as this should 
be left in the charge of a single person, or at least 
of a single connoisseur, whose skill is not satisfac- 
torily proved, and whose judgment is not universally 
acquiesced in. The office should be discharged by 
competent practical workmen, under the superin- 
tendence of a committee of artists and others, with 
whom Mr. Ruskin might most worthily be asso- 
ciated. 

The bust of General Sir F. W. Williams, by Mr. 
Olivieri, now on exhibition at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, 
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is a work of much promise. It not only possesses 
a quiet dignity and resolution, the result of ma- 
tured thought and study, but attains to a certain 
extent the more difficult art of giving to the mere 
portrait an ideal character. Mr. Olivieri is the son 
of an Italian artist. 

The Soulage Collection is now in the course of 
being unpacked and prepared for public view at 
Marlborough House. The exhibition will probably 
take place at this, the present abode of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, and before the expected 
removal takes place to Kensington, for which pre- 
parations are already in progress. 

The second Meeting of the German Art-Union 
for the promotion of Historical Art, took place in 
the early part of October, in Berlin, Herr Loof, of 
Gotha, the originator of the Society, and one of its 
most active members, presiding on the occasion. 
This Union is a purely patriotic one, differing in 
its plan and object from all other existing societies 
in Europe. The German Historical Art-Union 
has been formed with the object of encouraging the 
production cf historical paintings of the highest 
class, of sending these works on a tour through 
Germany, and exhibiting them in the different 
towns for the advantage of students and the in- 
struction and gratification of lovers of art, and 
finally securing to their country the permanent 
possession of the pictures, which will be deposited 
in some public institution or private gallery acces- 
sible to the public. The subscription is high—fifty 
dollars a year (about 7/. 10s.)\—and the members 
are consequently few in number, and consist prin- 
cipally of reigning princes and local Art-Unions; 
there are now, in the second year of its existence, 
only forty-one members, with forty-six shares or 
subscriptions. At the Berlin meeting it was de- 
termined to order a picture for which German art- 
ists (for the whole thing is to be purely national) 
are invited to send in sketches in gil, to be for- 
warded to Gotha before the 1st of September, 1857; 
the subject must be taken from German history, 
and the size of the sketches limited to eighteen 
inches by twenty-four. The artist must at the 
same time announce the dimensions of the picture 
itself which he intends to paint. The Committee 
will decide, at their meeting at Nuremberg in Sep- 
tember, 1857, on the successful artist, and a sum 
of ag thousand dollars will be voted for the 
work, 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
THE transition from the exquisite, high-bred im- 
pudence of Young Mirabel, to the rough, open- 
hearted vivacity of Rover, has afforded Mr. Murdoch 
an opportunity of displaying his powers as a come- 
dian ia a new light. With some features in com- 
mon, there is a palpable difference between the 
two parts ; a difference, indeed, as broad as between 
the wit of Farquhar and the conventional fun of 
O’Keefe. Mr. Murdoch has discrimination enough 
to discover the striking points of contrast, which 
his skill and experience enable him to render effec- 
tive in the execution. In Mirabel he gives us the 
gallant air of the soldier, and the consummate self- 
possession of the French roué ; in Rover, the hearti- 
ness of a loose, but honest vagrant, who owes no 
responsibilities to society, and whose buoyant 
animal spirits seem to carry him through the air 
like a bird; and in both, a robust energy, not alto- 
gether amiss in either, but sitting more naturally 
upon the strolling player who has to fight his way 
through the world, than upon the fine gentleman 
who can afford to pay a Louis-d’or a head for a 
dinner. It is for this reason, perhaps, as much as 
because the comedy as a whole is more successfully 
cast, that we prefer the Wild Oats at the Hay- 
market to the version recently presented there of 
The Inconstant. The predominant characteristic 
of Mr. Murdoch is a certain lustiness of tempera- 
ment, and broad topping good humour. which stand 
him in stead of the quality of airy gaiety that im- 
parted such grace and lightness to the comedy 
of Lewis. This sturdy hilarity is excellent in 
Rover, but somewhat too turbulent in Mirabel, 





a part in which the author has provided occasional 
repose and relief, in the refinement and finesse of 
the dialogue and situations. Nor was the cast of 
The Inconstant otherwise fortunate. The actors 
seemed to be at a loss to realize to themselves the 
mode of life depicted in the play, and they conse- 
quently failed to realize it to the audience. They 
showed their usual intelligence in the traits that 
lay upon the surface, but they missed Farquhar’s 
curiosa felicitas. 

In Wild Oats there are none of these subtle diffi- 
culties. The characters are stage traditions as well 
known to the actors as the foot-lights or the call-boy. 
The dialogue is a sort of slang, so familiar to the 
green-room that it glides unconsciously into the 
memory, habituated to large draughts of volubility 
without meaning. The situations are the com- 
mon inheritance of half-a-dozen generations. The 
jokes are as easyas an old glove, and the sentiment 
is of the established axiomatic cast, generally anti- 
thetical in structure, and always capped with a 
teiling climax. Comedies of this kind used formerly 
to be brought out with the whole comic strength of 
a company such as the present race of play-goers 
are not very likely to witness. In one of these 
pieces might be seen combined a galaxy of stars— 
Lewis, Munden, Emery, Holman, Mrs. Jordan. This 
was not only the secret of their success, but the 
secret of their origin. They were written expressly 
for the actors, whose peculiarities were catered for 
with unfailing tact by such writers as Reynolds, 
Dibdin, and Morton. Being literally designed to 
afford scope to the known eccentricities of parti- 
cular players, they became of necessity vehicles of 
imitation, and thus transmitted the same identical 
features from one piece to another. To deviate 
from the beaten track into fresh pastures would 
have perilled the brilliant triumphs of the scene, 
and neither actors nor dramatists were inclined to 
incur such a risk. It will be seen at once that the 
success of these comedies was the success of the 
actors. It was the actors who made the comedy. 
People went to see Munden grimace, or to hear Faw- 
cett gabble; and the author was considered to have 
done his work skilfully if he provided the actors with 
points in which they could show off their special 
humours to advantage. Hislabour was much like 
that of the maker of a pantomime, who has merely to 
invent a new framework for the old tricks. 

This kina of comedy perished many years ago ; 
for although it had considerable merit in its way— 
rapidity of action, clusters of incidents, broad farci- 
cal humours, and great constructive art, in the 
stagy sense of the term—it had no substance. It 
was too flimsy to last. Its manners, if they ever 
had any existence in real life, were at best fugitive 
and exceptional. Its characters were either purely 
ideal, or exaggerated types of classes which were 
themselves out of the course of ordinary experience. 
Its morals were irreproachable, but they were too 
good to be true. The revival of Wild Oats has 
submitted one of the liveliest and least irrational of 
these comedies to the judgment of a modern audi- 
ence, and the result has been a reception we could 
scarcely have anticipated. It was evident all 
throughout the performance that a considerable 
portion of the amusement of the spectators was de- 
rived from the strangeness of the humours that 
were taking place before them on the stage ; butit 
was no less evident that they were equally de- 
lighted by the youthful spirits, the bounding anima- 
tion, the perpetual motion, that pervade the whole 
piece. The choleric old admiral, who swears like 
a trooper, and is for caning everybody that comes 
within his reach—played with overwhelming tem- 
pestuousness by Mr. Chippendale; the young 
scapegrace, who runs away from school to jcin a 
band of strolling players, presented with all be- 
coming modesty by Mr. Villiers ; the rustic clown 
of Mr. Buckstone ; the rough John Dory, acted with 
peremptory vehemence by Mr. Rogers ; the sleek 
Ephraim Smooth of Mr. Compton; the charming 
Lady Amaranth of Miss Talbot, an imaginary lady 
of fashion, whose mission on earth seems to be to 
excuse her tenants from paying their rents, and to 
fall in love with a strolling player ; comprise a 
gallery of portraits which do not bear the remotest 











resemblance to any classes or individuals known to 
the present age. The incidents that happen in 
this comedy are to us mere fantastical absurdities. 
nor can we persuade ourselves that they ever 
could have happened, although a former age might 
have been nearer to the possibility than we ar, 
Yet the audience entered with a high zest into the 
enjoyment of the scene, and laughed heartily at its 
brisk whimsicalities. They seemed to relish the 
costume almost as much as the fun; for it was 
more like a masquerade than a comedy to see the 
stage occupied by gentlemen in green coats with 
metal butions, embroidered waistcoats, conical 
hats, lemon-coloured pantaloons, and Hessian 
boots. The success of the revival is entirely to be 
ascribed to the acting, in which the Rover of Mr’ 
Murdoch is the central figure. Round him th® 
entire life of the piece collects, and he sustains th? 
arduous impersonation with unflagging spirit 1° 
the close. He appeared on Wednesday night in 
Reynolds’s comedy of The Dramatist, a revival 
which is likely to be even more acceptable, although 
more out of nature, than Wild Qats. We may 
probably have something to say next week about 
his Vapid, in which he established a fresh claim 
upon the suffrages of the best-humoured audience 
in the metropolis. 


The royal opera at Berlin, which has recently 
sustained so great a loss by the desertion of 
Johanna Wagner, has just received another blow 
in the threatened resignation of Madame Kostner, 
a star of scarcely less magnitude. Madame 
Kistner announces her intention of retiring from 
public life, and spending the rest of her days on 
her beautiful estate in Silesia. 

A French theatre has been established at 
Madrid, ‘and seems likely to obtain the support 
of the public. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


AstRonomicaL. — July 11th.—Admiral R. H. 

Manners, Secretary, in the chair. 1. ‘On the 

Conjunctions of the Planets Jupiter and Saturn in 

the years B.c. 7, B.C. 66, and a.D. 54.’ By the 

Rev. C. Pritchard, M.A., F.R.S. In this paper 

the author has corrected an astronomical error, 

into which Dr. Ideler and several others have 
fallen, in attempting to establish the date of the 
true Annus Domini. The German chronologist, 

in his ‘ Handbuch der mathematischen und technis- 
chen Chronologie,’ has remarked, that certain con- 
junctions of the planets Jupiter and Saturn wholly 
fulfil the conditions and phenomena recorded of 
the star of the Magi. It asserts that of three con- 
junctions which occurred in the year B.©. 7, the 
first was of a nature sufficient to arouse the atten- 
tion of the Magi, and send them on their errand 
to Jerusalem, and that the last of the three con 
junctions was so close that, to weak eyes, the discs 
of the two planets might appear diffused into one, 
and would satisfy, moreover, the condition of being 
in a proper position at sunset to conduct the Magi 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. In order to as- 
certain the accuracy of this statement, the author 
undertook the computation of the geocentric places 
of the two planets for the year B.c. 7, so far a 
any possible conjunctions were concurrent. The 
result is, that as regards the fact of there having 
been three conjunctions during the year, Dr. Ide 
ler's statement is confirmed; but the author finds 
that the dates assigned by Ideler to these conjunc 
tions are not correct ; still less is it true that any 
such proximity occurred as to make it possible 
that the planets could, to any observer, have pre 
sented the appearance of a single star. It would 
appear that in a latitude not differing much from 
that of Jerusalem, on Dec. 4, B.c. 7, the planets 
would be about 14 hour east of the meridian at 
sunset, and would, on May 29, rise about 34 hours 
before sunrise. The author has computed other 
two ancient conjunctions, one of which occurred 
in the year B.c. 66, and the other in the year A.D. 
54. The distance between the two planets on the 
occasion of the conjunction in the year 66 was 
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found to be only 55’. With respect to the con- 
‘mnction of 54 A.D., the planets were too near the 
sun to be visible. The results of the author's re- 
searches were confirmed by calculations executed 
independently at the Royal Observatory by the 
instructions of the Astronomer Royal. 

9, ‘Note on the Constancy of Solar Radiation.’ 
By Professor C. Piazzi Smyth. In this paper the 
author gives the results of the discussion of a series 
of earth-thermometer observations, carried on at 
the Observatory of Edinburgh during the period 
comprised between the years 1838 and 1854. The 
thermometers were observed once a-week during 
this period, and are stated by their author to be 
admirably adapted for equalising temporary meteor- 
dogical variations, and for giving good mean re- 
sults. Their bulbs, filled with alcohol, are buried 
in the porphyry rock of the Calton-hill, at the seve- 
ral depths of 3, 6, 12, and 24 French feet; and the 
tubes are long enough to rise to the surface of the 
ground, where their scales are placed, and may be 
read off to °01 of a degree of Fahrenheit. This set 
of thermometers was one of several which were 
established in and about Edinburgh, in 1837, for 
the British Association, under the care of Professor 
J.D. Forbes. The excellence and the complete- 
ness of the burial of the bulb of every thermometer 
is vouched for by the length of time which the 
wave of summer heat is found to occupy in reach- 
ing each bulb in succession, according to its depth. 
The author, having eliminated the effects due to 
the internal heat of the earth, gives the annual 
results for each thermometer during the period to 
which the observations refer. He remarks that if 
the numbers thus given be projected with the times, 
the resulting curves contain appearances of periodi- 
cal waves distributed over a secular swell, with so 
long a period, that only a small portion of it ap- 
pears in the period of seventeen years. The obser- 
vations would, therefore, seem to indicate that the 
sun may be included in the class of variable stars. 

3. ‘Note on the Occultation of Jupiter by the 
Moon, August 19, 1856, observed at Barrie, Simcoe 
County, Canada West, in west longitude 5" 18™ 
20°+, and north latitude 44° 25’+.’ By Charles B. 
Chalmers, F.R.A.S. Communicated by the Rev. 
W. R. Dawes. At 12" 50™, local mean time, the 
moon was approaching the planet, three of whose 
satellites were visible, the third and fourth being 
to the west, and the second to the east. I lost 
sight of the three satellites some minutes previous 
to the occultation, in consequence of the haziness 
which the atmosphere presented in the neighbour- 
hood of the moon; but the planet was as bright 
when in apparent contact with our satellite as he 
was ten minutes. before. The planet did not ap- 
pear elongated or distorted in any way; and the 
only circumstance worthy of being noted about the 
immersion was this, —viz., it seemed to me (if I may 
§0 express myself) as if the moon wished to repel 
any contact: in fact, the planet appeared stationary 
for some seconds, and yet to my eye was perfectly 
round, This illusion I attribute to refraction; but 
Ishould like to have the opinions of more experi- 
enced astronomers expressed through the medium 
of the ‘Monthly Notices.’ Shortly after the im- 
mersion, the atmosphere became clear, with the 
exception of a’halo round the moon, at a distance 
of about 12°; thatis, the halo was at that distance, 
and about 2° in breadth. When the two satellites 
(the third and fourth) reappeared at the dark 
they were, as well as I could judge, as bright 
4s if the moon had been absent altogether; and the 
planet at its immersion presented a very beautiful 
appearance, forming a very fine and elongated 
crescent, much more so than one would have ex- 
pected to see; but there was no diminution in its 
brightness. Clouds intervened before the last 
fatellite (the second) reappeared. The telescope 
employed was a very excellent 3}-foot refractor, 
by Mr. G. Dollond, with a 23-inch object- glass ; 
power 60. Time of the phenomena not accurately 
noted. The belts of Jupiter were very distinct, 
&specially. the higher or southern one. 

4. ‘Micrometrical Measures of Antares.’ By T. 
Maclear, Esq. Letter to the Astronomer Royal. 
T received the other day No. 3, vol. xvi. of the 


Royal Astronomical Society's ‘Notices,’ wherein 
you remark that the small elevation of Antares, 
even when on the meridian, and the consequent 
confusion of image, make it impossible to see it as 
a double star in your latitudes, &c. Here, even 
when the definition is bad, the secondary cannot 
be distinguished ; but in fair definition its relation 
to the primary can be measured with great preci- 
sion ; bearing in mind, with respect to the distance, 
that they are nearly on the same parallel ; therefore, 
without the aid of a good driving clock, and be- 
cause their magnitudes are very unequal, the dis- 
tance measurement would be difficult. I have no 
reason for complaint against my driving clock. 
The measures on the next leaf exhibit a trace of 
change in the angle and distance since the year 
1849. Excepting the first series, in the year 1849, 
each partial set of measures consists of ten, the ob- 
servations being recorded on the well-known forms 
of days gone by. I send the last (No. 232) to show 
how this binary may be worked here during good 
definition. 

5. ‘Longitudes derived from Lieutenant Day- 
man’s Observations of the Solar Eclipse of 1854, 
Nov. 19.’ By the Rev. R. Main. Letter to Cap- 
tain Washington, R.N. A short time ago I for- 
warded to you the longitude results derived from 
Lieutenant Dayman’s observations of occultations 
of stars by the moon made on the coast of Africa. 
I am now able to send you the results for the lon- 
gitude of Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay, from his 
observed times of the beginning and end of the 
solar eclipse of 1854, November 19. Assuming 
that the diameters of the sun and moon used in the 
calculations are correct, and that the relative error 
of the sun and moon’s N.P.D. produces an insig- 
nificant effect (which is the case in this instance), 
the longitude east derived from the time of com- 
mencement of the eclipse is 15 43™ 6°01 +1'757 
x excess of corrections in arc of moon’s assumed 
R.A. above corrections of sun’s R.A. We have 
no observations very near the lunar conjunction of 
Nov. 19, 1854, to enable us to determine .accu- 
rately the error of R.A. of the moon ; but from 
observations of other lunations, I have reason to 
believe the errors to be very considerable, and I 
think we may assume— 25" to represent pretty 
well the corrections in arc due to the relative errors 
in R.A. of the moon and sun. The longitude will 
then be 1 43™ 6%:01—15°757 x 25=1" 42™ 25-208 
east. Similarly the resulting longitude from the 
observations of the end of the eclipse is 1" 42™ 
475*82—1°106 x 25=1" 42™ 208-17 east. 


GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
(From an Austrian Member.) 
Section II.—Botany and Vegetable Physiology.— 
Sept. 18th.—1. Pror. NAGELI, of Zurich, communi- 
cated the results of his investigations on the nature 
of Amylum (starch), and exhibited a series of dia- 
grams illustrating his discoveries. The granules 
of amylum are either simple or compound, generally 
consisting of a great number of smaller granules, 
the number of which sometimes amounts to 30,000, 
the most minute of them not exceeding the volume 
of ‘0000000004 cubic millimetres. These gra- 
nules consist of alternating compact bluish and 
softer reddish layers. Three chief groups of gra- 
nules may be distinguished: (a) with central sphe- 
rical nucleus; (d) with central elongated nucleus ; 
(c) with central lenticular nucleus. Sometimes the 
layers lie excentrically around the nucleus, or offer 
some other irregularities. The particles of com- 
pound granules are more or less regularly disposed, 
and very variable in form. The amylum granules 
contain from 40 to 50 per cent. of water in their 
ordinary state, and 20 per cent. when dried in the 
open air. This water is concentrated round the 
centre in granules with central nuclei, and in two 
different places in the two other sorts of granules, 
The fissures which appear during the progress of 
desiccation, depart from the centre in a constant 
radial direction, intersecting the layers at right 





| angles, The phenomena attending the solution 





and tumefaction (quellung) of amylum granules 
deserve particular attention. The solution pro- 
ceeds from within outwards, or vice versd. The 
solution from outward to inward is provoked, 
among other agents, by the presence of diastase. 
Fungi act in the same way. Salivar substance, at 
a temperature of 30° to 50°, provokes a solution in 
the interior of the amylum granules. In some 
cases a simple or compound layer of protoplasma is 
formed around the dissolving granule. This layer 
takes the shape of a vesicle, within which are de- 
veloped granules, which subsequently lengthen to 
a fusiform shape, and escape out of the vesicle. 
Prof. Niageli supposes these corpuscules to be mo- 
nads. The phenomena of tumefaction are pro- 
voked by the action of boiling water, or of acids 
and alkalies in a diluted state. The softer portion 
is more easily but less energetically affected by 
these agents than the more consistent portion, and 
tumefaction proceeds more intensely in a radial 
than in a tangential direction: this circumstance 
explains the radial direction of the fissures, fold- 
ing, inversions, and other phenomena observable 
in tumefied amylum granules, Torrefaction begins 
with dissolving the softer layers alternating with 
the more compact ones, these last being separated 
from each other by fissures. The layers in progress 
of solution frequently assume a reticular shape, 
probably in consequence of the unequal density of 
their substance. ‘There are two different theories 
concerning the chemical constitution of amylum 
granules: Prof. Nigeli thinks that they consist of 
amylum and cellulose, distributed in equal propor- 
tions in the nucleus and both varieties of layers, as 
shown by the action of salivar substance on amy- 
lum. The nucleus is solid, and not an empty 
space, as it was formerly thought to be. Theamy- 
lum granules of the cerebral substance offer no dif- 
ference whatever from the vegetable ones. Some 
granules, as those of the seminal integuments of 
chelidonium, do not assume a bluish tint after the 
cessation of life. Prof. Nageli gave details of the 
distribution of amylum in the vegetable organs, 
and in plants in general, explained the genesis and 
development of its granules, and concluded by de- 
monstrating the deposition of the layers in them to 
be endogenous, by a differentiating process, and 
not exogenous, by a process of apposition, the ex- 
ternal layer never being of a soft consistence. 

2. Pror. ZEUNECH explained the characters by 
which trees and shrubs are distinguished from each 
other in winter. These characters are taken from 
the general habitus, the shape of the buds and leaf- 
sears, and other circumstances, independent of 
fresh leaves, blossoms, or fruits. 

3. Pror. UNGER exhibited the first plate of a 
series entitled ‘ Vegetable Scenery in Ceylon,’ pre- 
pared for publication by Baron Kénigsbrunn, now 
living at Bonn. This publication, after drawings 
taken on the spot in Baron Kittlibz’s manner, is 
intended to appear at half-yearly periods, and to 
consist of ten or twelve plates, of large size, en- 
graved on steel by M. AbLema, with a French and 
German text. The price of each plate is not to 
exceed four florins. 

4, M. Beer exhibited preparations in alcohol 
and drawings illustrative of the inflorescence and 
fructification of the family Orchidacee. This able 
and zealous horticulturist is preparing a systematic 
publication concerning this beautiful and interesting 
family, of which he possesses a remarkable collec- 
tion in his own hot-houses. 

5. M. Scuterz Brront explained his views on 
the known hybrids of the genus Cirsiwm, declaring 
C. chailleti, found near Vienna, to be merely an 
abnormal form of C. arvense. He exhibited spe- 
cimens of two Transylvanian species of the same 
genus (C. furiens, Grisb; and C. boujardi, Schulz- 
Bip) not generally known to occur in the flora of 
the Austrian Empire. . 

Sept. 19th.—1. Pror. Scum1tz.EIn, of Erlangen, 
communicated a new fact concerning the economy 
of Ophioglossum vulgare. This fern has a hort- 
zontal rhizome, from which issue, at two or three 
inches’ distance, several buds, growing out into the 
well-known stems and flabella. The same dis- 
tinguished botanist has observed two distinct 
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apical leaves on the germ of Cuscuta, a plant hitherto 
reputed to be acotyledonous, A labiate water- 
plant of New Holland (Disophylla stellata), which 
is well fitted for microscopical observations, shows 
a transition from a verticillate to a spiral arrange- 
ment of the leaves: Prof. Schmitzlein observed, 
in a capitulum of Spilanthes oleracea, two or three 
floscules with five, and several with three or four 
pistils; an anomaly of fare occurrence among 
composite plants. The germ of these anomalous 
floscules contained two ovula. He further ex- 
hibited leaves of Aristolochia Sipho, bearing on 
their under side folded excrescences of the same 
colour as the upper side of .the leaves. Prof. 
Unger considered these excrescences to be the 
consequences of injuries inflicted on the leaves by 
the stings of insects. 

2. M. Giimpet, of Landau, communicated his 
observations on the first development of the 
mistletoe. The cellulose disc, by which the young 
plants adhere to their bases, gives rise to basilar 
sprigs in the third, and even in a later year of its 
existence; while the terminal bud frequently 
dies awhy: 

3. Pror. Koxenati, of Briinn, communicated 
his observations on a group of some hundred yew- 
trees, standing near the well- known abyss, 
* Maescha,” He considered the age of one of 
these trees to be about 2000 years. Its circum- 
ference is 2°454 metres ; its height 5-262 metres ; 
the thickness of its bark ‘005 metres. It has 
40 living boughs from 30 to 90 years old. The 
stem shows externally several longitudinal pads, 
arising from the apposition of the central ligneous 
substance. The wood from the hollow tree is ‘1156 
metres thick, of which ‘054 metres are decayed, 
and *0613 metres still sound. The sound portion 
has 74 rings of growth, generally of -0009 metres 
thickness, some few of them being only 0005 
metres thick, some only ‘0002 metres. The 
dimensions of these rings point to an age of 1900 
years. 

4, Dr. Sacus, of Leipsic, gave an account of his 
experiments on ‘The Phenomena of Evaporation 
in Plants.’ The object of these experiments was 
to try how far the results of them approach the 
real processes in nature, and by what method the 
natural condition of the plants suffers a minimum 
of alteration. The methods hitherto used in such 
researches are defective ; however, these defects 
being known, the results obtained by them have 
some value. Plants submitted to Dr. Sachs’ ex- 
periments evaporated in a less degree than in their 
uatural condition, whence a progressive diminution 
of evaporation may be inferred. Only the absolute 

uaatity of evaporating water is influenced by this 
diminution ; the relative quantities, that is, those 
depending on the time of days, and on the mete- 
orological circumstances, may, with due caution, 
be inferred from the results of these experiments. 
The general result of Dr. Sachs’ experiments is, 
that evaporation in plants is subject to the same 
conditions as the evaporation of a free surface of 
water, the quantity of it on the surface of a leaf 
being, however, inferior to that of an equal area of 
free water. The evaporation of free water being 
=1, the foliar evaporation is :—for the silver pop- 
lar= 4; for helianthus=}; for dracena=}; for 
gloxinia = } ; these numbers representing the hourly 
averages obtained in from two to tive days of con- 
tinuous observation, but not giving an exact mea- 
sure of the real process of evaporation, the maxi- 
mum of which, by sunshine and wind, is from four 
to six times more considerable than its minimum, 
as it takes place on damp nights. Dr. Sachs never 
perceived ed plant he experimented upon to ab- 
sorb atmospheric water; a diminution of weight 
took place even during the dampest nights, and 
this to such an extent that it could not well be 
ascribed to errors of observation. The experiments 
corroborated Hales’s statement, that evergreen 
plants evaporate in a‘less degree than those which 
are subject to a periodical loss of their leaves. The 
thickness of the stratum of water which evapo- 
rated from the surface of leaves in an hour was 
found to be :—in acacia, ‘007 millimetres ; in dra- 
cena, ‘009 ; in ceesculus, *01; in populus, °017 ; in 





helianthus, ‘014. Professor Unger remarked, that 
his own experiments on the same subject, although 
conducted on a different method, gave results 
nearly coincident with those of Dr. Sachs. Prof. 
Niigeli stated that his own experiments proved, 
that the movement and evaporation of liquids pro- 
ceed more energetically in living organisms than in 
dead membranes. 

5. Dr. Scnuttz Brront noticed the bastard 
forms oceurring in the genus Achillea, especially 
in its ‘‘ Ptarmica,” or ‘‘ Alpine’ group, and said 
that he had established two new forms of them. 
He also noticed some new species of the genus 
Campylotheca (Cass.), brought from the Marquesas 
Islands by M. Edelstan Jardine. This new genus, 
according to Dr. Schultz’s views, ought to be com- 
bined with the old genus Bideus, as it only differs 
from the latter by its more rudimentary pappus. 

6. Pror. SCHAFFHAUSEN exhibited a specimen 
of a papyraceous substance (erroneously supposed 
to be of meteoric origin), found in a dried pond 
near Cologne, and composed of ramified filaments 
of a Cladophora, together with dried Diatomacez, 
Desmideacez, with Infusoria, some of the last with 
germs and ovules still capable of development. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Entomological, § p.m. 
British Architects, 8 p.m. 
Juridical, & p.m. 
Tuesday—Linnean, 8 p.m.—(Special General Meeting.) 
Pathotogical, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday—Gediogical, 8 p.m.—'1. Prof. Owen on the Stereo- 
gnathus Ooliticus from the Stonesfield Slate of Oxfordshire. 
2. Dr. Buist on the Occurrence of Crystallization in Stucco, 
and on other instances of Alteration in Molecular Arrange- 
ment.) ” 
Pharmaceutical, 3 p.m. 
Thursday—Photographic, 8 p.m. 
Zoological, 3 p.m.—(General Business.) 
Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m. 
Architectural Association, 8 p.»m.—(Sketch—Clock Tower.) 
Saturday—Medica!, 8 p.m. 
Botanie, 4 p.m. 





VARIETIES. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have awarded the following premiums for Papers 
read during the Session 1855-56. 1. A Telford 
Medal, and a Council Premium of Books, suitably 
bound and inscribed, to John Murray, for his paper 
‘On the Progressive Construction of the Sunder- 
land Docks.’ 2. A Telford Medal, to John Mor- 
timer Heppel, for his paper ‘On the relative pro- 
portions of the top, bottom, and middle webs of 
Iron Girders and Tubes.’ 3. A Telford Medal, to 
Henry Robinson, for his paper ‘On the Past and 
Present Condition of the River Thames.’ 4. A 
Telford Medal, to Charles Robert Drysdale, for his 
paper ‘On Steep Gradients of Railways, and the 
Locomotives employed.’ 5. A Telford Medal, to 
Frederick M. Kelley (New York, U.S.), for his 
paper ‘On the Junction of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and the practicability of a Ship Canal, 
without Locks, by the Valley of the Atrato.’ 6. 
A Council Premium of Books, suitably bound and 
inscribed, to George Herbert, for his paper ‘On 
the Construction of Buoys, Beacons, and other 
Stationary Floating Bodies.’ 7. A Council Pre- 
mium of Books, suitably bound and inscribed, to 
Evan Hopkins, for his paper ‘On the Vertical 
Structure of Primary Rocks, and the general cha- 
racter of their Gold-bearing Varieties. § A 
Council Premium of Books, suitably bound and 
inscribed, to William Heinke, for his paper ‘On 
Improvements in Diving Dresses and other Appa- 
ratus for Working under Water.’ 9. A Council 
Premium of Books, suitably bound and inscribed, 
to John Baillie (Vienna), for his paper ‘On the 
Application of Volute Springs to the Safety-valves 
of locomotive and other Boilers.’ 10. A Council 
Premium of Books, suitably bound and inscribed, 
to William Kemble Hall (U.S. America), for his 
paper ‘ On the Causes of the Explosions of Steam 
Boilers.’ The first meeting of the next Session 
will be held on Tuesday, November 11th, when a 
paper by Mr. D. K. Clarke, ‘On the Improvement 
of Locomotive Stock,’ will be read and discussed. 
Horticultural Society.—The friends of horticul- 
ture will no doubt rejoice to hear that the prospects 
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of this Society are encouraging: The last : 
added seventeen new Palews ts the Society, on 
we understand that several more will be prop 
for election at the next meeting on the 25th of No- 
vember. What the arrangements will be for that 
occasion is not at present determined ; but we be. 
lieve that the subjects of exhibition will be chiefly, 
if not wholly, confined to fruit. We can state, 7 
deed, even now, that three prizes for collections of 
home-grown fruit, excluding that of the Chann¢ 
Islands, will be awarded on the occasion, Prof, 
Lindley having placed 51. at the disposal of the 
Council for the best collection, and Mr. Went. 
worth Dilke the same sum for the second and third 
best. As far as we are informed, the general jp. 
tention of the Council as to the Garden is to dis. 
continue meré decorative cultivation, for which ex. 
perimental and illustrative gardening are to be 
substituted, to crop whatever part can be so treated 
for the purpose of rendering the establishment jn 
some degree self-supporting, and to take measures 
for pointing out to visitors, by means of a monthly 
guide-book and otherwise, whatever may be at any 
time most worthy of inspection. In this way itis 
hoped that the operations carried on in the Garden 
will be rendered instructive to all classes of visitors, 
In connexion with this plan a number of old, use. 
less, unproductive or duplicate fruit-trees are al- 
ready in course of removal from the orchard and 
elsewhere.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Tomb of the Duke of Exeter in St. Kathariné's, 
Regent's Park.— Most of our London readers 
doubtless know that to the north of the Coliseum 
there is a modern church in the Gothic style, with 
its grassy quadrangle, surrounded by gabelled 
houses and a school. It is, however, comparatively 
few who are aware that inside this church, built in 
a new neighbourhood, there are some relics of (ld 
London, which are well worth a visit. As far back 
as the reign of King Stephen, in 1148, a hospital 
dedicated to St. Katharine was founded and estab- 
lished near the Tower of London by Queen Matilda, 
This continued to flourish for a time, and was sup- 
pressed, but was refounded on the same site, with 
endowment, in 1273. The establishment continued 
for many years to enjoy the patronage and beneface 
tions of several queens of England. The master- 
ship is in the gift of the Queen Consort ;—if there 
be no such person, the Queen Dowager. In the 
year 1825-6, the old church of St. Katharine, by 
the Tower, and the hospital, were removed, to 
make way for the St. Katharine’s Docks. By the 
direction of George IV., the present site was 
secured, and the buildings were erected in 182/, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Poynter, the 
architect. Some of the relics of the old church 
were removed, and amongst them the fine tomb of 
the Duke of Exeter. It formed part of a chantry 
chapel, and an engraving in Gough’s ‘ Sepulchral 
Monuments’ indicates the advanced state of decom- 
position at which it had arrived. The chapel was, 
of course, annihilated with the old church, and 
Mr. Poynter saved all that it was possible to bring 
together again, and did the best he could with it. 
Out of Westminster Abbey it is unequalled by any 
similar structure remaining now in London. The 
old wood pulpit from St. Katharine’s is also pre 
served, and is a curious example of the elaborate 
carved work of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies: in the panels are bas-relief views (two views 
of old St. Katharine’), which are cut in defiance of 
all rules of perspective: it is, however, well worthy 
of preservation, as a characteristic example of a 
peculiar style of art. Some of the carved seats, 
similar to those in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey, have also been saved; 3% 
have also some of the corbels formed by crowned 
angels, bearing shields. These, with additions, 
have been arranged round the present church, with 
the arms and dates of the reigns of the English 
queens from Matilda’s time. The organ, of about 
the teign of George the Second, has also been 
preserved ; as well as some of the old monuments. 
— Builder. 








To CornesrorvENts.—D, B.; F. A, S.; H.; A Loverof 
Good Poetry—received. 
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Potameal Glorks 


BY THE 


DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 


CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGA- 
ZINE; comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other E ical Establish iv Great Britain, with 
suitable Descriptions. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.L.S. In 
Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates. 

Royal 8vo. Published Monthly. Price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to XI., price 42s. each. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 


MISCELLANY: containing Original Papers by Eminent 
Botanists, the Botanical News of the Month, Communications 
from Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, &c. Edited 
by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Plates. 

In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s. 


ICONES PLANTARUM; or, Figures, 
with Brief Descriptive Characters and Kemarks,of New and 
Rare Plants, selected from the Author's Herbarium. By Sir 
W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. New Series. Vol. V., with One 
Hundred Plates. 





8vo, price 31s. 6d. & 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir 
W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Four Coloured Plates by 
Fiteh. 

Elephant folio, price 21s. 





LovELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 





In Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication, 
£7 12s. 6d. 


In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 


A few Copies have been printed on large paper. 
HY COLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 


of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Species of Alge inhabiting the Shores of 
thé British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 
M.B.1.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
om stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even' to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alge have never been illustrated 
ina manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Ganr- 
Dexers’ CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Royal 4to, price £5 5s. 
CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 


PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.RS., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Jomn Cuartzs Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. 

“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, fatl 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
Westminster AND ForEIGN QuaRTERLY Review. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 


or the sum of 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Aweekty Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for injury, or £100 in 

Case of Death, secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had of the Agents; 
ofthe Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations; and at the 
Head Office, London ; where also 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
the journey, or by the year, as heretofore. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Insurance Company, 

Empowered by a Special Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern, 
Tenowned for its purity, J. SCH WEPPE and Co. can now produce 
4SELTZUR WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
Properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebrated. 
They continue Manufacturing SODA, MAGNESIA, and POTASS 
WATERS and LEMONAUDE, at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRIS- 
TOL, and DERBY. 
Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
Signature. 








RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHI’S 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET, 4; LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest speci of British factures in Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articies of utility 





luxury, A separate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Petiknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shippi 8 d. The 





2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 


IRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE; 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under 
the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the Years 


1845-51. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., Naturalist of the 
Expedition. With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 


““With extensive knowledge in geography and its cognate 
sciences, Mr. Seemann possesses a close and sober but vivid style, 
which expresses his idea not only with clearness, but animation.” 
—SPrEcTaTor. 


“‘ Mr. Seemann is always a lively and agreeable companion, and 
has the merit of directing the attention of the general reader to 
applied Natural History rather than to questions only interesting 
tw the student of pure science,”—GArpeNners' CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


vse CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
—The FIFTH YEAR. Pnrosrecrusss will be sent free of 
Charge to any part of the United Kingdom, the Continent, and 
the Colonies, on application to the Secretary, at the Central 
Office, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, London. Plans of Estates, 
price 6d. each, or 7d. if by post. 

AGENCIES.—Application for Agencies in the Provinces must 
be accompanied by references. As the Society has now just 
entered on its Fifth Year a good opportunity is afforded for new 
Agencies, the terms and conditions for which will be duly for- 


warded by 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 








CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq., Chairman. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Apvantaces—The towzst rates of Premium on the Murvat 
SYSTEM. 

Tue WHOLE OF THE Prorits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year. 

No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Corps. 

Policies in force upwards of 7.200. 

The Assurance Fund amounts to £1,500,000. Income upwards 
of £240,000 per Annum. 

The sam of £397,000 was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of £67 per cent. onthe 
Premiums paid. 

For particulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


Awnnvat Premivm to Assure £100 for the Whole Term of Life, 
with Participation in the Profits. 




















Age.| Premium. | Age. Premium. Age.| Premium. 
{ 
$e & | £-&@ | £ 8. 4. 
15 1 10 8 | 25 | 119 0 | 35 2 1011 
ol tier Ue} 2.88 bake wee: 











ESTABLISHED 1809. 


HE REGISTER of NEW ASSURANCES 
with the NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY 
closes for the current year 
On 3!ist DECEMBER NEXT. 

POLICES effected with the Company on or before that date will 
have the following advantages over later entrants, viz.:.— 

1. THREE YEARS’ BONUS ADDITIONS at the Division of 
profits in 1858. . 

2. A LARGER BONUS at each future declaration of profits, as 
the Company treats previous bonus additions like new assurances, 
and allows them to participate. 

3. A PROSPECTIVE or INTERIM BONUS for each annual 
premium paid, in the event of the policy becoming a claim 
before the 31st of December, 1858. 

The bonus accumulation at Jast investigations ranged from 
25 to 70 per cent. on the premiums paid. Bonuses may at any time 
be surrendered for a cash payment, or applied in reduction of 
future premiums. 

CHarmMan oF THE Lonpon Boanp.—Sir PETER LAURIE, Ald. 

Forms of proposal, prospectuses, with tables of rates and 
every information, may be had on application at the Office, 4 
New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, or at any of the Com- 


pany’s agencies. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


October, 1856. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Creseent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
‘RUSTEES. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
Charles Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
IRECTORS. 
CHantes THomas Hotcomes, Esq., Chairman. 
Ricuaro Harman Lioyp, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Chartles Bischoff, Esq. James Murray, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Sir W.G. Ouseley,K.C.B. D.C.L. 
Thos. Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Sir James Buller East, Bart. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
4 Philip Rose, Esq. 
Thomas Godfrey Sambrooke, 


Lord Rateman. 

Capt.Chas. J. Bosanquet, R.N. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. 

Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D. | 


M.P. 

Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 

Robert A. Gray, Esq. Esq. 

William AugustusGuy,M.D. | Chatles Evan Thomas, Esq. 

Joshua Lockwood, Esq. Rt.Hon. Sir John Young,Bart. 

Avprrors—Thomas Allen, Esq.; William H. Smith, Jun., Esq. 
Mepicat Orricers—Seth Thompson, M.D. ; James Saner, Esq., 
M.D.; William Cooke, Esq., M.D. 

Actuary anp Secretary.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

The realized Assets of this Company amount to One Million 
Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

The Annual Income exceeds Two Hundred Thousind Pounds. 

The number of existing Policies is upwards of Six Thousand 
Five Hundred. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Four Million Four Hun- 
dred Thousand Pounds. 

A division of Surplus will take place in June next: the divisions 
are quinquennial, and the whole Surplus (less"z0 per cent. only) 
is distributed amongst the Assured. 

he Premiums required, although moderate, entitle the 
Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country, 
or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession) 
between any two parts of the same hemisphere distant more than 
33 degrees from the Equator, without extra charge. 

All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are paid by the Company. 

By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain restric- 
tions, from Income Tax, as respects so much of their income as 
they may devote to Assurances on Lives. 

The Annual Reports of the Company's state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
LICHENS ; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 

“ The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than $92 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects placed side. 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverroot Courier. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep In THe Royat Launpry, 
‘And pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all fer &c. &e. 


rice 


LOUR, WARRANTED FREE FROM 
ADULTERATION, and delivered to any fart of London 
(not less than one peck), carriage free. Whites, for pastry, at per 
bushel (56Ibs.), 12s. 4d.; fine h holds, r ded for bread- 
making, I!s. 8d.; seconds, 1!s.; wheat meal, for brown bread, 11s.; 
best coarse and fine Scotch oatmeal, rice flour, &c. 
Address Horsnaill and Catchpool, Bullford Mill, Witham, Essex; 
or Caledonian Road, Islington. 
Directions for making bread supplied gratis. Terms cash. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
—AN EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF A SORE NECK. 
Mr. H. Tomlinson, Barton-upon-Humber, Yorkshire, has informed 
Professor Holloway, that a gentleman personally known to him 
suffered for a very long time with a Sore Neck, which formed 
itself into an angry and running wound ; he had the best medical 
adviee for months, but it availed nothing. Finding that the 
disease increased to an alarming extent, he commenced using 
Holloway’s ‘Uintment and Pills, which in five weeks effected a 
perfect cure. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establi-hments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
——>——. 


[THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of th s 


Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in 


utual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOoo Piacr, Patt Mant, Lonpon. 








c. pring Orde: 
Same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 


CHARLES DOWNES, Ese, Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








MESSRS. ADDEY & CO.’S 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


ee, 


OF NEW WORKS, 


TO BE PUBLISHED DURING NOVEMBER. 


. 





THE LEGEND of the WANDERING JEW. Illus- 


trated by GUSTAVE DORE. Poem, with a Prologue and Epilogue, by PIERRE 
DUPONT. Preface and Bibliographical Notice by “BIBLIOPHILE JACOB;” with 
Béranger’s Ballad set to Music by ERNEST DORE. Translated under International 
Treaty, by G. W. THORNBURY, Author of “ Lays and Legends of the New World,” &e. 
In folio, printed in the best style, and handsomely bound in cloth, price One Guinea, 


GIULIO BRANCHI, the STORY of a TUSCAN. 


Related by himself, and Translated from the Italian MSS, by AFFRED ELWES, Post 
8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS OF EDGAR ALLEN POE. 


Illustrated by E. H. WEHNERT, JAMES GODWIN, HARRISON WEIR, and F. W. 
HULME. With a Notice of his LIFE and GENIUS, by JAMES HANNAY, Esq. 
Beautifully printed on cream-toned paper. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., or 7s. 6d. in 
morocco elegant, [Now ready. 


QUEEN LTA and the MISTLETOE: A Fairy 


RHYME for the FIRESIDE. By GEORGE HALSE. With Illustrations on Steq 
by the Author. Imp. 16mo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


ALFIERI and GOLDONI. Their Lives and Adven. 


TURES. By EDWARD COPPING. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


FUNNY DOGS WITH FUNNY TALES. The Dog 
from the Pencil of HARRISON WEIR. The Tales from the pens of ROBERT §. 
BROUGH, ALFRED ELWES, JAMES HANNAY. and EDMUND F. BLANCHARD, 
Eight Illustrations. Post 4to, cloth, price 6s. 


POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
Illustrated by JOHN ABSOLON, HARRISON WEIR, and JAMES GODWIN, With 
a Notice of his LIFE and GENIUS, by'EDMUND F. BLANCHARD, Esq. Beautifully 
printed on cream-toned paper. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d., or 7s, 6d, morocco elegant, 








ATTRACTIVE WORKS 
BRITISH ANIMALS. By Harrison Weir. Com- 


rising Twenty-four Subjects, printed in colours, with Descriptions and Anecdotes. 
‘ost 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Work is also issued in Three Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each, 


1. FAVOURITE ANIMAS; comprising Horses, Dogs, the 
Donkey, the Cat, &c. With Eight coloured Illustrations, 


2. FARMER’S FRIENDS; comprising Cattle, Sheep, &c. 
‘ With Eight coloured Illustrations. 


3. WILD ANIMALS of GREAT BRITAIN ; comgriatng the 
Stag, Deer, Goats, the Fox, the Hare, &e, With Eight coloured Illustrations. 


HISTORICAL LEGENDS of FRANCE. Comprising 


the Stories of Charles Martel—Peter the Hermit—Duguesclin, Constable of France— 
Joan of Are—The Chevalier Bayard, &c. &e. With Eight Illustrations by GUSTAVE 
DORE; Engraved-by WILLIAM MEASOM. Post 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

THE OCEAN CHILD; or, Showers and Sunshine. 


A'TALE OF GIRLHOOD. By MRS. HARRIET MYRTLE, Small 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


KING ARTHUR’S ALPHABET. Illustrated with 


Twenty-six Engravings by JOHN ABSOLON. Printed in Ornamental Borders, in a 
handsome cover, price 1s.; or 2s. with coloured Pictures. [Wow ready, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
A TREASURY of PLEASURE BOOKS for Young 


PEOPLE. A New Edition, illustrated with 140 Engravings by JOHN ABSOLON, 
KENNY MEADOWS, EDWARD WEHNERT, and HARRISON WEIR. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 5s.; or 10s. with coloured Pictures. [Now ready, 


A BOY’S VOYAGES and ADVENTURES in the 


MERCHANT SERVICE. With tinted Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Wow ready, 


A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD on Board 


a MAN-OF-WAR. With tinted Mlustrations. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ee, ready, 
PW One of those books which boys will read with an avidity not to be described.”—Baur’s 
ESSENGER. 


THE ADVENTURES of a CAT; and a Fine Cat 


| TOO! By ALFRED ELWES, Author of ‘The Adventures of a Bear,’ &e, With 
| Eight Illustrations by HARRISON WEIR. Fcap, 4to, cloth, price 3s, 6d., or 6s, with 





coloured Plates, 


| MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. Edited by 


MADAME DE CHATELAIN. An entirely New Edition, with new Frontispiece and 
binding. 16mo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. [Now ready, 


| 

| *,* This volume, illustrated with 200 Pictures, by first-rate Artists, contains about 

| Forty of the long-established favourite Stories of the Nursery in England and Abroad, 
re-written or re-translated from the original Authors, by Mapamz DE CHATELAIN. 





NEW WORKS 


In Four Volumes, post 8vo, cloth, price £2 2s. 


BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES; 


Or, Sketches of French Society in the Eighteenth Centurp. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS. 
By LOUIS DE LOMENIE. 


Translated, under International Arrangement, by H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


In foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


BERANGER’S SONGS of the EMPIRE, 
THE PEACE, AND THE RESTORATION. Trane 
lated into English Verse by ROBERT B. BROUGH, 
With an Introduction and Notes. 

“Mr. Brough’s translation of the Political Songs is better 
than any other translation of Béranger’s we have seen. .. ++ 
The version gives a good idea of the boldness, abandon, aid 
allusive style of Béranger, as well as of his clearness and 
bitterness We suspect that many who ‘read 
will get a better notion of the national poet from Mr. Brough 
than from the original.”—Spectator, 


‘* In feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, price Half-a-Crown, 


[Nov. 1, 5g 
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“The ‘ Life of Beaumarchais’ constitutes a valuable addi- 
tion to the social history of France in the eighteenth cen- 
t Upon the shelves which contain the voluminous 
memoirs of French society none are more curious, authentic, 
and amusing than those which we now recommend to the 
attention of our readers.” —Edinburgh Review, October, 1856. 

“ An excellent book, very well translated.”—New Quarterly 
Review, October, 1856. 

“ A memoir of surpassing interest. We have devoted 
more space than usual to this book, because it throws much 
light on the Bee and manners of the French society 
of the period. e reader who has read our notice may be 
petro that we have not by any means. exhausted the rich 
material contained in the volumes.”—Daily News, 


“ An admirable biography of one whose character and ad- 
ventures will be perennially interesting.” Globe, 


“ The ‘ Life of Beaumarchais’ is a delightful work, and we 
gladly own the pleasure we have derived from its perusal.” — 
Morning Post. 


LEGENDS of the CHRISTIAN EAST. 
By ee seal Pees of ae Years’ ~ 
dence in a Levantine Family,” “Village Life in Egypt, 
“It is impossible to speak too strongly of the modesty, pe , 
the spirit, and the diligence with which this book is com- PL Koeppel = ao of Raters, Sa 
posed, It is not only a most interesting story, but is also a +11 of composition.”—Bornin Poet 
valuable contribution to the history of French society before! x These 5 are very pe Hethan reading, with a bet 
the’French Revolution.”—Saturday Review. . Eastern colour about them, such as only one who had di 
“The vitality of this book ‘is indestructible. It will be} for a long time under Eastern skies could at all hope to 
more rivetting than most r ”— Ath ; ‘| impart. aders of all ages will linger over them 
“The memoirs of such a man have an interest beyond that | delight.”—TIvlustrated Times, 
of a personal biography. The story of his life throws new| “Most of the stories are based on narratives or incidents 
light on the politics and the literature, on the ideas and man- | gathered during the writer’s own residence in the East, and 
ners of his . It presents a series of striking sketcles of | they have therefore a freshness and life about them not 
the internal history of France during the latter half of the | usually found in the Oriental essays of Western authors. ~ 
eighteenth eentury.”—Literary Gazette, Literary Gazette, 














ADDEY & CO., HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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“London : Printed for Lovell Revve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden),and published 
by him at his Office , 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Satvuapar, November 1, 1856. 





